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News of the Week 


i dee affectionate lovalty of the nation to the King has 

been so manifest during the anxious time of his 
illness that a startlingly new emphasis has been given to 
the fact that the British monarchy not merely survived 
when crowns were falling like autumn leaves but has added 
to its already great popularity. Consoling reflections 
about this public devotion to the King must have slipped 
into many minds besides our own in these last few days, 
even though our thoughts have been mainly occupied 
by sympathy and the hope of good news. The King 
had an attack similar to that from which he is now 
suffering in 1925, and the nation will naturally desire 
that the doctors should watch carefully over the risks 
he may unselfishly run in future. Moreover, every- 
body would be reconciled to the absence of the King 
during certain weeks or months of the year if it were 
known that visits to gentler climates were necessary 


for his health. The method by which information has 
been given to the public about the King’s illness has 
been very wise and is, we suspect, due to the King’s own 
instructions. There has been no attempt at mystery or 
secrecy. This is characteristic of His Majesty's unfailing 
habit of treating his people with friendly confidence. 
The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Gloucester have 
decided to return home immediately. 


* « * * 


Germany has sent her memorandum on Reparations to 
London and the British Government have sent their 
answer, at the same time communicating the sense of it 
to Paris, Rome, and Brussels. We do not vet know 
exactly how this answer affects the situation, but it 
is obvious that France, as usual, is anxious about adher- 
ence to the letter of the Peace Treaty. Although it 
was agreed at Geneva that the experts who are to consider 
a final settlement of Reparations should be appointed 
by the Governments, it has been suggested in France that 
they ought to be appointed by the Reparation Commission. 
French criticism almost assumes the plenary verbal 
inspiration of the Treaty, although much has occurred 
since 1919 to change the whole aspect of the Reparation 
problem. In the Treaty it is laid down that the German 
Government should be heard by the Reparation Commis- 
any part whatever ~ in the 
Sut it would really be 


sion, but should not take * 
decisions of the Commission. 
intolerable, as we understand that the 
admit, if Germany were not to take part as a principal, 
equal with the others, in the forthcoming discussions, 


French now 


* * * * 


No doubt the very appointment of the experts is a 
departure from the procedure contemplated in the Peace 
Treaty, but if, as the French in effect argue, the Repara- 
tion Commission must remain supreme, the reality of 
supremacy can be observed if the experts report to the 
Commission and the Commission passes on the recommen- 
dations to the Governments. Any difficulties of this sort 
can be easily overcome. It is all a matter of good will. 
Germany, with the sympathy of Great Britain, holds to 
her argument that Reparations and the evacuation of 
the Rhineland are separate problems, and France holds 
to her argument that they are interdependent. The main 
concern of Great Britain is, first, to'unsist that the Repara- 
tions payable to us should not fall below the amount of 
our debt to America and, secondly, that there ought 
to be no delay in evacuating the Rhineland. For the 
rest we entirely agree with Mr. Parker Gilbert that a 
promise from Germany to pay whatever final sum is 
agreed upon ought to be accepted in place of all guarantees. 
Guarantees are unnecessary because no Power that desires 
to be called “ Great” can afford not to pay its debts. 
Credit depends upon confidence ; if Germany were so 
mad as to destroy confidence in her she would be ruined, 
as she very well knows. 

* * * * 

We have written elsewhere about the excellent proposal 
from Lord Lee of Fareham, that the next attempt be- 
tween representatives of America and Great Britain to 
settle any naval question should be in conversations, 
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not between experts, but between two highly responsible 
and experienced statesmen, such as Lord Balfour and Mr. 
Hughes. In a leading article on this subject we have 
not discussed any of the various proposals that have been 
made for approaching the problem of belligerent rights at 
sea, but we may call attention here to a suggestion of 
Mr. Charles P. Howland, the well-known Director of 
Research for the American Council on Foreign Relations. 
He thinks that a possible formula for an agreement 
would be as follows :— 

“The contracting parties agree not to interfere with neutral non- 
contraband commerce at sea in case of a private war. The con- 
tracting parties will not insist on the traditional rights of neutral 
trade in case of public war.” 

* * * * 

Mr. Howland says that the first sentence involves a 
British concession, and the second sentence an American 
concession. According to the New York correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, Mr. Howland believes that 
both concessions would be politically possible. We are 
convinced that he is right in saying that feeling about 
what is rather unfortunately called the “* Freedom of the 
Seas ” is at the bottom of nearly all American thought 
on naval affairs. The average American says—not 
always relevantly, but still he says it :—‘* Why should 
our ships be stopped on the high seas and taken into port 
by Great Britain to be examined and perhaps seized ? 
Is not America an equal naval Power with Great Britain ? 
Has not the time come to end this indignity ?” Such an 
argument does not cover the whole ground and is partly 
based on a misinterpretation of the British case ; never- 
theless, there will be no hope of agreement until we 
understand the common reading of the facts in America. 
It may be said that pride is the real motive in America, 
Perhaps so. But as we believe that an agreement is 
attainable we trust than an attempt to reach it will be 
made before matters drift too far. 

* * * * 


Last Saturday fourteen Senators visited President 
Coolidge in order to sound him about the programme 
for the coming session of Congress. They gathered that 
he earnestly desires that the United States should adhere 
to the World Court before his Presidency comes to an 
end in March. It was also gathered that he hopes with 
almost equal anxiety for the ratification of the Kellogg 
Pact and the passing of the cruiser programme. Unfor- 
tunately the Senate has shown no signs of willingness to 
withdraw its reservations about the World Court. Prob- 
ably Mr. Coolidge believes it to be possible to persuade 
other nations to modify their objections to the decisions 
of the Senate. 

* * * « 

At the Washington Conference in 1922 the nine 
signatory Powers agreed to abstain from the pursuit of 
special rights and privileges in China. This principle has 
lately been breached. We refer, of course, to the special 
agreement of America with the Nanking Government, by 
which she has secured the advantages of a most-favoured- 
nation clause—plus the kudos of the first comer. It is 
good news that Great Britain and Japan are making a 
determined effort to re-establish the united front in the 
dealings of the Treaty Powers with the new China. Since 
Japanese representatives are still engaged in_ tariff 
conversations with Mr. T. V. Soong, the Nationalist 
Minister of Finanee—and Baron Uchida, it may be 
noted, made a point of returning home via Washington— 
the new form of co-operation between Great Britain and 
Japan would seem to be designedly neither provocative 
towards China nor exclusive; and this, as the Times points 
out, will be its essential character. At the original 
Peking Conference Great Britain went further than any 


a 


other Power to meet Nationalist aspirations, and our 
readiness to adapt our policy to the new conditions in the 
Far East must sooner or later be rewarded. 
evidence there is of international solidarity in China, or, 
for that matter, in any other part of the world, the less 
we shall hear of those spurious “ tokens of international 


The more 


solidarity ” which are being distributed, we understand 
by agents of the Russian Communist Party. 
* * * * 


> 


1 


Last Sunday Sir Austen Chamberlain and his fan ly 
arrived at Liverpool after their holiday abroad. Ie 
himself had not had a holiday for four years, and when 
one looks back upon the terribly exacting labours of a 
modern Secretary of Stete for Foreign Affairs one sees 
that his breakdown was almost inevitable. We trust 
that now that League work is a regular addition to the 
duties of a Foreign Secretary every possible delegation 
of work will be arranged. 
affairs was unfortunate during Sir Austen's absence, and 
in congratulating him on his restored health we can ho 
nothing better for him than success in righting what went 
wrong. 


The conduct of our foreivn 


* * * * 


We have written elsewhere about the Local Government 
Bill. The debates in the House of Commons have 
cleared the issue and enormously improved the prospects 
of the Bill. On Wednesday the second reading was 
arried by 344 votes to 165. Several Liberals voted 
with the Government. 

* * * . 

Time seems to hang rather heavily for Lord Birken- 
head since he joined the ranks of the business men. 
Apart from his journalistic flares he has enlightened us 
in the Times on many points of legal history, ostensibly 
with a view to chastising publicly Sir Henry Slesscr. 
Sir Henry, who was Solicitor-General in the Labour 
Government, had the “ impertinence ” to suggest in 
the House of Commons last week that the ex-Lord 
Chancellor might put in some work on the Judicial 
Committee since he was still receiving the statutory 
£5,000 of the so-called pension. We think the word 
‘pension ”’ is inappropriate, but there are historical reasons 
for it, and Lord Birkenhead is perfectly right to point out 
that moneys so paid are legal property not conditioned by 
any discharge of services. 
to drag in the question of what he was earning at the 
Bar before becoming a Law Oflicer, for dignity of oflice 
and monetary gain are two entirely different things 
between which no comparison is possible. And in 
England, the mother of unwritten laws, it is strange to 
see a prominent figure standing up for statutory rights 
not for his own sake, oh dear no! but for the sake of his 
successors—as against the better counsellors of custom 
and common sense. 

* * * * 


There was no reason, however, 


It is well to remember that Lords Loreburn and 
Buckmaster gave up their “ right’ to payment. Lord 
Birkenhead has also attacked Sir Thomas Inskip for 
his “incredibly inept reply” when the Birkenhead 
pension was the subject of questions in the House of 
Commons. Evidently he thought that Sir Thomas was 
reproaching rather than defending him. We hope that 
more questions will be asked if Lord Birkenhead acts 
on his intention of putting his pension in the hands of 
trustees for the benefit of a hospital. It would be 
pertinent to inquire whether the pension ought not to be 
earmarked for the personal needs of an ex-Lord Chancellor, 

* * * * 


Many of us will be loth to say good-bye to those 
“temporary gentlemen,” the Treasury notes, who have 
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served their country well and with a plain unassuming 
dignity. This regret seems indeed to be shared in 
official quarters, for the banks have reccived instructions 
to continue, for the time being, to issue the £1 and 10s, 
notes that we know, withdrawing only those that are 
obviously unfit for further active service. The new 
notes retain very few characteristics of the Government 
issue, for the Bank of England is jealous of its indepen- 
dence. Thus, to begin with, the design of the Houses 
of Parliament, which somehow imparted a homeliness 
and distinctive warmth to the * Bradbury,” has been 
replaced by a drawing of the Bank’s main front so 
microscopic as to be lacking in character. 
x * “ * 

The figure of Britannia inset in place of the King’s 
head surmounted by a coronet is arresting and seems 
to convey the right idea of a still youthful maturity. 
In the centre of the lower half of the notes there is a 
* window ” through which one may discern a somewha' 
startling Minerva-like head, and this watermark is 
certainly the most conspicuous new feature. Like 
the quaint cartouche design surrounding the seated 
Britannia and the peculiar tints that merge subtly 
into one another—green with a background of blue 
for the £1 note, and for the 10s. two shades of russet 
brown— it is there for the confusion of the forger. The 
need to baffle the forger probably determined the colours 
which might otherwise have been more pleasing. We must 
say that, from some points of vicw, we prefer the old 
notes. There is too much detail in the new notes, especi- 
ally as compared with the elegant simplicity of the 
“fiver.” On the other hand we 
the authorities on the fine and delicate printing, the 
texture of the paper, and the excellent lettering which 


would congratulate 


should prevent any confusion with foreign bills, even 
the American “ green-backs.”” The Bank of England’s 
waveline watermark appearing round the edge is a welcome 
conservative element. 
* * “ Se 

The sound and fury of the Glozel controversy soon 
died down over here, although, we understand, it is by no 
means considered a chose jugée in France. Now there 
comes news of a still more flagrant imposture in the 
name of Art. A poor sculptor, Signor Dossena, living in 
Rome, was discovered to have a genius for reproducing 
the form and colouring of the old masters and classical 
work. To him there came an antiquary from Tuscany 
and an art dealer, in league with one another, proposing 
that he should work exclusively for them in return for 
small but steady payment. He accepted the offer, as 
many an artist would for the sake of security. 
merchants then proceeded to sell his products as genuine 


1 hese 


masterpieces, not only to private collectors, but to public 
museums and galleries in Germany, Austria and America. 
Apparently many experts and art critics, no less than 
the ordinary layman, were satisfied as to the genuineness 
of these “ finds,” and it was not until the curator of the 
Frick Gallery in New York and also the staff of the New 
York Metropolitan Museum had their suspicions aroused 
that agents were asked to look more closely into the 
matter. Our sympathies are with the sculptor if it be 
true that he was entirely unconscious of being made an 


accomplice in colossal frauds. 
*k * xk a 


Admiral von Scheer, Commander of the German High 
Seas Fleet in the Battle of Jutland, died suddenly last 
Sunday night at the age of sixty-five. The Admiralty 
sent a message of condolence to the German Admiralty. 
It is a tribute to the sporting spirit of the Navy that no 
German admiral (with the possible exception of Grand 
Admiral von Tirpitz) has been subjected to the abuse 


which has been bestowed on most German generals by 
the Allies. In the British Official Naval History of the 
War Admiral Von Scheer is praised for his conduct both 
before and during the Battle of Jutland. He was an 
ing the German High Seas 


opponent of the policy of kee} 
Fleet in its own waters, and his daring sorties bore fruit 
in what was, from the German standpoint, the success 
of the Battle of Jutland. He was different from his 
colleagues both naval and military. Born of democratic 
parentage he had none of their overbearing attitude. and 
after the War he managed to kee p on goo | terms with the 
new Republic, so that to-day he is mourned by his country- 
men, and his memory is respected by his foes, 
x x “ * 

The British Broadcasting Corporation has announced 
that the headquarters of broadcasting are to be trans- 
ferred from Savoy Hill to Portland Place, near Oxford 
Circus. The large new building. simple, we are told, 
almost to severity, will contain some 10,000 square feet 
of floor space, and will be more than four times the 
size of the Savoy Street building, and will cost about 
£500,000. 
Tuesday, it will be designed in a series of blocks slightly 
in the pyramidal style of the latest New York sky- 
Zoning Laws, 


According to a picture in the Times of 


scrapers —a style that originated in thy 
under which buildings must be constructed so as to 
admit daylight to the streets. A modified form of the 
design can be seen in Devonshire House. 


The new 
B.B.C. house requires a platform for aerials on the top 


and this would have prevented the logical culmination of 
a py ramidal design even if the architect had desired it, 
or London, which has not reached the skyscraper sta ze, 
had required it. Whether the house will be an addition 
to the skyline it is hard to tell as yet, but we h ype it 
vill be worthy of the important position which broad- 
casting occupies in the life of the people. 


* * * * 


Last Thursday, the Queen, in the absence of the King 


opened the new Spitalfields market. The City Corp- 
oration is expending some £2,000,000 on its construction, 
and when completed it will occupy an area even greater 
than the ten acres that were opened by Her Majesty. 
Large slum areas have had to be cleared, and their 
inhabitants transferred to new blocks near by to make 
recom for the market, so that the people of Spitalfields 
would scem to have benelited by its construction quite 
apart from the extra employment that it has given to 
everyone and the prospect of further employment in the 
fruit trade. In the King’s Speech reference was made to 
the fact that 25 per cent. of our fruit imports come from 
the Dominions as against 13 per cent. before the War— 
an interesting comment on the development of Empire 
trade. Her Maj sty afte rwards r¢ opened the Old Hall at 
Lincoln’s Inn. The hall has just been rebuilt brick by 
brick, and is, as far as possible, as it was in the days of 
Henry VIL. It has reappeared, a very beautiful vision, 


1 
‘ 


from behind the dreadful plaster in which an insensitive 


age had placed it. The Court of Chancery used to sit in 
the hall and it was therefore the imagined scene of the 
grotesque delays which weighed upon the Jarndyce 
House and of Miss Flite’s. satirical 
1c Day of 


wards in Bleak 


ejaculation, “ Judgment is coming. So is 


Judgment !” 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1013; on Wednesday week 101}: a year ago 101 Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90! ; on Wednesday 
week 89}; a year ago 852. Conversion Loan (84 per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 79) ; on Wednesday week 78}; a year 


1 


ago 75 4;- 
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Anglo-American Relations 


ws is really only one danger between America 
and Great Britain. When people say that war 
between the two countries is unthinkable, they speak 
the truth. No sane person in either country, even when 
feeling runs as high as it has been running lately about 
plans for naval limitation, believes that Great Britain 
and America will ever fight one another. Public opinion 
would not stand it. It is plainly seen in advance that 
the lesser evil of such a war would be fratricide; the 
greater evil would be that it would pull down the whole 
of civilization. If the rulers on both sides of the Atlantic 
so far forgot themselves as to allow a dispute to take on a 
distinctly warlike complexion, the British and American 
people would demand common sense. They would ab- 
solutely refuse to lend themselves to a policy of insanity. 

Although there is no danger that the Government of 
either country will deliberately risk, much less plot, a 
war, there is nevertheless an inherent or automatic 
danger, and a very real one. This danger is due to the 
persistence of the age-long controversy about belligerent 
rights. For generations Great Britain as the strongest 
naval Power has successfully asserted the rights of 
search and capture (which admittedly are necessary for 
blockade purposes), whereas America, though not dis- 
daining such rights for herself when she needed them, 
has traditionally championed the rights of neutral Powers 
to sail the seas, in war as well as in peace, unimpeded. 
The Admiralty clings to its ancient rights as indispensable 
to the efficient exercise of naval power, but it is clinging 
to them at a time when America is acknowledged as the 
equal of Great Britain on the seas, and when America 
has yielded nothing of her desire for the triumph of the 
doctrines loosely comprehended in the phrase, ‘“* Freedom 
of the seas.”” The danger is that a clash betwecn the 
two doctrines or policies might come about accidentally, 
and perhaps suddenly. High-spirited naval officers on 
both sides might cause the guns to go off when the 
doctrines clashed before either rulers or people in Great 
Britain or America had even scented a danger. Surely 
the obvious and urgent policy for all those who want 
to make war impossible is to remove any possibility of 
a clash between the two precisely opposing doctrines. 

The very phrase, “* Freedom of the Seas,” is suspect 
in this country because Germany used it in an ensnaring 
sense before the War, to try to induce Great Britain 
to give up the only means—blockade—by which she 
could bring final pressure to bear upon an enemy. The 
world, however, has vastly changed. America, though 
theoretically an equal naval Power with ourselves, is 
happily not a rival Power. The ideal, which need not 
be regarded as in the least a distant one, is that the two 
navies should be joint guardians of the seas. 

Although the average American is very apt to talk of 
Great Britain as though she had exercised her might 
tyrannically, it is a simple fact that the Royal Navy 
has kept the seas safe in times of peace, not for Great 
Britain only, but for the world. Only in war has she 
claimed such belligerent rights as she could enforce, 
And she was not alone in trying to enforce these rights. 
Any nation which thought itself strong enough tried 
to do the same thing. In the war of 1812—about which 
there is much in American history books and too little 
in our own—America unavailingly tried to resist our 
rights, but fifty years later, in the American Civil War, 
the Federals insisted on their rights of blockade against 
the Confederacy to such an unprecedented degree that 
they invented a new doctrine, the doctrine of ‘ con- 
tinuous voyage,” which has since become familiar. 


We cannot believe that in our changed world it is either 
safe or reasonable for Great Britain to assert her doctrine 
in the old way without reference to America. Nor can we 
think it safe or reasonable for America to champion the 
full rights of neutrals without reference to the new treat- 
ment of war which has been devised by the League of 
Nations. For America to insist upon her freedom to 
trade with a nation which was banned by the League of 
Nations as a law-breaker would be to take the part of 
crime against civilization. We know perfectly well that 
the American people would never consent to this. And 
yet the relations of America and Great Britain are being 
carried on just as though America really had the intention 
of ignoring the League and coming out in full force as the 
champion of unadulterated neutral rights. We do not 
expect America to bow to any decision, as such, of the 
League of Nations, of which she is not a member, but 
surely by taking thought it would be possible to hit 
upon a plan by which in the interests of civilization 
America would have the opportunity of deciding at the 
outset of a war whether she regarded a country banned 
by the League as a suitable recipient of neutral help, 
When at the beginning of the Great War America was 
acting upon her neutral rights, we published an adaptation 
of the famous poem, “Jonathan to John,” in which James 
Russell Lowell sadly rebuked Great Britain for trading 
with the Confederates in the American Civil War. The 
last verse of that adaptation was : 

‘God means to save this world, Sam, 
For Liberty and Right, 
And you must make your choice, Sam, 
Between what's dark and light. 
Ole Mr. John sez he, ‘ Upon 
My soul, there can’t,’ sez he, 
* Be neutral blights on human rights— 
And that’s the ABC 


For them, an’ you an’ me!’” 

We need not dogmatize about the method of coming 
to an agreement with America. Attempts to arrive 
at a common formula of parity have been utterly 
barren. They have done more harm than good. We 
have come to the conclusion that, at all events for the 
present, such attempts had better be forsworn. Since 
the naval needs of the two countries are entirely different, 
an attempt to draw up a formula of parity is like trying 
to place polo and football under the same set of rules. 
We have been saying for months that if statesmanship 
came to the rescue of the experts an agreement between 
America and Great Britain could be obtained fairly 
easily. We suggested that if two men of great experience 
and undoubted good will, like Lord Balfour and Mr. 
Hughes, could meet together the difficulties would al! 
melt away. It was with particular pleasure, therefore, 
that we read the words of Lord Lee of Fareham who 
thoroughly understands the feeling in the United States. 
As reported in the Times he said : 


‘Heart to heart talks were necessary between them and the 
United States, and he firmly believed that if this unfortunate, and 
quite unnecessary, naval controversy could be relegated to a com- 
mittee of two—consisting, say, of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Hoover, 
or of Lord Balfour and Mr. Hughes—which should meet either in 
Washington or London (unembarrassed by the pressure of naval 
experts), there was very little doubt that an agreement would be 
reached—not only upon disarmament but upon the more vexed 
question of ‘ Freedom of the Seas ’—which would commend itself 
to their respective Governments and legislatures and to the whole 
of the English-speaking peoples.” 


The rights of blockade cannot altogether be abolished. 
They are necessary if only because they are required by 
the League for economic pressure upon an offending 
Power. Nor do we forget that the Admiralty clings to 
the ancient rights partly on the ground that they are the 
mightiest of all naval weapons and partly on the ground 
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that if the rules were altered there would be no guarantce 
that they would be kept in their new form by nations in an 
emergency. Nevertheless Great Britain in 1907 herself 
proposed the abolition of contraband. If good faith 
could be relied upon, Great Britain would gain much in 
being saved from the danger of being herself successfully 
blockaded, even though it would not be possible for her 
successfully to blockade an enemy in the old way. To 
rely upon good faith which might not be forthcoming is no 


Mr. 


: ee energy and clear-headedness of Mr. Neville 
; Chamberlain are not his only qualities; he has a 
tactical cleverness which may be of no moral value in 
itself compared with his greater qualities, but has been 
extraordinarily opportune during the past few months. 
We cannot remember to have seen the carly movements 
for a great political battle more brilliantly managed 
than they have been by Mr. Chamberlain. Tis political 
encmies have been congratulating themselves on the 
apparent fact that his Local Government Bill is a damp 
squib and is unlikely to dazzle the eyes of even the most 
simple voter at the General Election. It seems now, 
however, that Mr. Chamberlain has been too clever for 
the critics who laughed at him. He has been removing, 
one by one, their grounds of complaint and, unless we 
wholly misread the situation, the Government will have 
to their credit in the opinion of the public when the 
Gencral Election comes a really solid and constructive 
measure in this long overdue reform of local government. 
If it be still said that local government reform makes a 
poor show anyhow in a political shop window, our answer 
is that we honour the more a Government who have 
launched an enterprise which they believed to be for the 
general good, without considering too carefully what 
kind of appeal it might make to catch-penny minds. 

Already Mr. Chamberlain has issued two White Papers 
on his scheme, the first giving his draft proposals, and 
the second giving the results of his consultations with the 
local authorities. Every institution concerned in local 
government has had its say, and when Mr. Chamberlain 
was convinced that he had made a mistake he did not 
hesitate to provide a remedy. If anyone finds un- 
intelligible the speech which he made in the House of 
Commons on Monday, when introducing the second 
reading of the Bill, that reader must have a lazy or defec- 
tive intellect. The speech was a masterly performance, 
and proved that Mr. Chamberlain understands his 
subject from A to Z. He is not the son of his father for 
nothing. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain lighted a torch of 
humane and progressive municipal policy in Birmingham 
which cast its radiance all over the country, and it is 
appropriate and seemly that the torch should be carried 
to-day by one of his sons. 

There has been no serious advance in local government 
reform since 1894, although in the meantime the popula- 
tion has increased by 10,000,000, and its distribution has 
become quite different, and local expenditure has in- 
creased from £36,000,000 to £250,000,000 a year. Mr. 
Chamberlain said on Monday that in his opinion the 
five most important defects in local government were the 
survival of the Boards of Guardians, whose functions and 
areas overlapped those of other authorities ; the crippling 
burden upon certain authorities of the cost of roads which 
are damaged by non-local traffic: the rigidity of local 
government boundaries ; the injustice of a rating system 
which has been slowly strangling both urban industries 
and agriculture ; and the chaos of the relations between 
local and national finance which has resulted in the weak- 
est local authorities getting the least help. 


doubt a “ risk,” but it is not comparable in magnitude 
with the risks we are running now. 

The people of America and Great Britain are nearer 
together in their thoughts about the means and purpose 
of naval law than on any other naval subject. Why not 
tackle a question on which there is good hope of an agree- 
which would lead to other 
instead of harping on at 


ment—an agreement 
consequential agreements 


problems which hold much more risk than hope ? 


Chamberlain’s Bill 


Most people, whatever their political party, have come 
to the conclusion that the Poor Law must be radically 
changed—that the Boards of Guardians must go. The 
destitute can be helped with more fairness to everybody 
in larger rating areas. At present the costs of Poor Law 
relief vary grotesquely. For example, in Blackpool the 
cost to the rates is 5d. in the £, but it is 10s. 5d. in Gates- 
head. Just as in the famous reforms of 1834 the unit 
of administration was enlarged from the parish to the 
union, so now the union is to be enlarged to the county. 
Each new Poor Law authority is to have partly elected 
and partly nominated Public Assistance Committees, 
and these Committees will be reinforced by similarly 
constituted Committees. Thus the local 
knowledge and willing service which have long dignified 
the work of the Guardians in most parts of the country 
will not be lost. 


Guardians’ 


themselve s stand to eain and that in no 


The destitute 
demoralizing sense — because a large area of administration 
makes ampler methods possible. For example, it ought 
no longer to be necessary anywhere for the destitute and 
the diseased to be housed in the same building. The 
Labour and Liberal Parties would transfer the whole 
responsibility for the able-bodied poor from the rates to 
the taxes. The result of that, quite apart from the dis- 
advantage that many channels of local knowledge and 
Jocal service would be dried up, would undoubtedly be 
the growth of a considerable new bureaucracy. The 
enlargement of administrative areas for the Poor Law 
should have the contrary effect of reducing the staff at 
the centre. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech must have shamed some of 
his deriders who had assumed that he was indifferent to 
public health merely because he had preferred block 
grants to percentage grants. The block grant is certainly 
sound in itself because it is made in direct response to 
declared needs. grant systecin simply 
adds an equivalent amount to whatever sum a local 
authority cares to spend. Under the percentage system 
Middlesbrough gets only 2s, 2d. per head of its population, 


The percentage 


whereas Hastings, where there is much less poverty, gets 
9s. Id. per head. So again, the county of Glamorgan, 
with all its distressed miners, gets 3s. 7d. per head, whereas 
Montgomeryshire, populated mostly by farm-workers 
in full employment, gets £1 3s. Sd. We must admit that 
there is foree, however, in the objection that a block 
grant is an inelastic thing compared with the percentage 
grant. It makes for economy, which is highly desirable, 
but parsimony is a disastrous policy in 
tremendously important health services. At present a 
hesitate to spend money quickly 


respect of 


local authority does neé 
in emergencies because it knows that a sum equivalent to 
the expenditure will come from the Exchequer. Mr. 
Chamberlain is ready, however, to accept every kind of 
reasonable safeguard in the health services, and went so 
far as to say that if there was any real danger that suffering 
would be caused he would retain the percentage vrant for 


these services, 
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Mr. Lloyd George has attacked the Bill on the ground 
that it confuses rating relief and local government reform, 
but he seems to have forgotten the days when he himself 
insisted upon the inseparability of these two problems. 
As for the alarm that some districts or towns will be more 
heavily rated—not that that is in itself necessarily an 
argument against reform—Mr. Chamberlain’s pledge is 
precise, that no county or county borough will lose in 


The Week 


M*® NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN achieved a great 
personal triumph on Monday when, in a speech 
of two and a half hours duration, he moved the second 
reading of the Local Government Bill. Never were his 
extraordinary powers of lucid and convincing exposition 
more admirably displayed. From the first moment to 
the last he held the attention of members on both sides 
of the House, and when he sat down there was a continuous 
roll of cheering which is only accorded to major parlia- 
mentary achievements, and of recent years has been 
confined to the annual Budget statements. The Minister 
of Health is saturated in knowledge of his subject, and 
his experience of local government in all its aspects is 
unique. These facts, which are generally recognized, 
gained for him the absolute silence borne of wrapt 
interest, and this in turn materially assisted him in his 
formidable task. The preliminary survey of the history 
of local government in this country was superbly done. 
There followed, in logical sequence, explanations of the 
main proposals of the Bill, and the advantages that will 
accrue from them. Finally came a patient elucidation 
of the complicated financial provisions. Although he 
had possessed himseif of a few notes, Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke for considerable stretches at a time entirely from 
memory, which added to the ever-deepening impression 
he created, 

As time went on the magnitude and scope of the 
Bill, revealed for the first time by a master hand, became 
increasingly clear to all members. There may be violent 
opposition to some of the details. Almost certainly 
there will be. But the Minister of Health’s claim that 
he was proposing a courageous, a drastic, and a funda- 
mental reform of our whole system of local government, 
designed to bring it abreast with modern conditions, is 
indisputable. The Local Government Acts of 1929 


John Bunyan—II. 


FPXHE commonest criticism nrade against Bunyan is 
that he was a child of his own era, and that 
consequently his idea of religion was narrow and 
individual. With our best modernists, who aim at 
establishing the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth, he is 
sometimes contrasted as having been exclusively conce: ued 
with personal salvation in a world to come. Such 
criticism, however, is not merely superficial; it is 
ignorant. It is certainly not based upon a real knowledge 
of Bunyan’s life and work. The whole wonder of 
Bunyan’s career lies in the fact that, starting with every 
disadvantage, this Bedford tinker—little educated, of 
strong natural passions, and prisoned spiritually by a 
rigid and ruthless theology—not only became one of the 
boldest and sanest preachers and pamphleteers of his day, 
but wrote, in an exceptional flush of inspiration, one of 
the most universal and enduring books in the world. 
Bunyan’s best preaching was donc in his later years. 
But as an author he reached his climax with The Pilgrim's 
Progress. Of his total of sixty books, four represent his 
permanent legacy to literature; and it is true that, of 


reference to the standard year. 
plaints have been met. 

The achievement of getting our obsolete local govern. 
ment machinery replaced by a new scientific plant, and 
at the same time of giving an immense stimulus to produc- 
tive industry—the very prospect of the stimulus is already 
acting as a tonic—will, we firmly believe, cause future 
generations to bless the name of the present Ministry, 


Thus all the main com. 


in Parliament 


which lay the foundations of the new system, will dominate 
in their main principles our local administration for 
generations to come, and will be regarded as a landmark 
in British political and social progress. To Unionists 
it is a matter of further gratification that, as a result of 
years of experience, of hard work, and of deep thought, 
the name of Chamberlain will be written large upon the 
statutory history of this country. 

When the Minister of Health resumed his seat, the 
House not unnaturally emptied. The Master had 
spoken. And members felt, with considerable justilica- 
tion, that it was improbable that anyone clse would ever 
know as much about the subject, and that no one could 
possibly know as much about it at that juncture. 

Moreover we had all been compelled to apply ou 
minds to somewhat intricate problems for over tw 
hours, and this unusual intellectual effort had proved 
very exhausting to most of us. Thus Mr. Greenwood 
was set an almost impossible task, and cannot be blamed 
for his failure to rise to the occasion. 

On Tuesday the debate was resumed, and _ tribut: 
must be paid to the excellent speech of Miss Susan 
Lawrence, who manfully (I can think of no other adequate 
expression) grappled with the most intricate statistics 
relating to the formula and block-grants of which sl 
disapproved, and wanted more time to consider the 
question of Local Government reform. Mr. Oliver 
Stanley and Captain Cazalet supported the measure 
enthusiastically and well, and Lady Astor, engaging at 
intervals in her usual “ badinage”’ with the Labour 
Party, pleaded for the reversion of maternity grants to the 
percentage system, a plea which seems at first blush to 
be not unreasonable. As a result Unionist members are 
in remarkably good spirits, and small wonder ! 

WaTCHMAN, 


The Light Within 


these four works, two were written after The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. But neither Mr. Badman nor The Holy War 
reaches the supreme imaginative level. Mr. Badman, 
though vivid enough as the study of a typical seventeenthi- 
century scoundrel, is too discursive and lacks high 
inventiveness : while The Holy War suffers from a slight 
disharmony between theme and method. The Pilgrim's 
Progress deals largely with the external circumstances of 
the Christian pilgrimage, and the conception lent itself 
naturally enough to allegory. The Holy War, on the 
other hand, is concerned with the inner struggles of th« 
human heart—symbolized by the city of Mansoul, with 
its five gates representing the five senses. The book 
reflects the intensified spirituality of Bunyan’s later 
phase. But to describe a man’s inward conflict objectively, 
in terms of actual seventeenth-century warfare, presented 
difficulties which Bunyan did not always overcome, 
though we can still agree with Macaulay that The Holy 
War would be our best religious allegory if its great 
forerunner had not been written. 

Bunyan was forty-seven when he lightly (almost gaily) 
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tossed off The Piigrim’s Progress. He himself tells us 
how, setting out to write a very different kind of work, he 
“ fell suddenly into an allegory,’ of which the characters 
and incidents leapt unbidden to his mind, “ like sparks 
that from the coals of fire do fly.” The book, to change 
the metaphor, fell like ripe fruit from his mind. But, as 
with fruit, wind and rain, no less than sunshine, had 
contributed to its maturing. Never was it truer than in 
Bunyan’s case that the poet learns in sorrow what he 
tells in song: and if we would understand The Pilgrim’s 
Progress we must turn to the earlier Grace Abounding, 
which probably holds second place in the hearts of most 
Bunyan lovers. Here, in this autobiography, almost 
comparable with St. Augustine’s Confessions. we see the 
crucible of spiritual agony in which the gold of the later 
Bunyan was refined. 

Half of Bunyan must always have belonged to the 
Celestial City. But the other half was, to begin with, 
very much an inhabitant of seventeenth-century Bedford. 
Stern enough in itself was the fight which he had to wage 
with his own passionate nature. The almost Quaker-like 
gentleness and patience of his maturity were not donned 
without effort. But far grimmer was the conflict between 
his innate charity and catholicity of outlook and the 
crabbed theology to which he was heir. Grace bounding 
is the poignant reflection of a naturally bird-like spirit 
caged within the iron bars of the law, and struggling 
frantically to be free. In all the record of torturing 
doubts and fears that make up this wonderful book, 
nothing to our mind is more pathetic than the passage in 
which Bunyan describes how, vaguely recalling a text 
that seemed to offer him the hope that he was not after 
all irreparably damned, he sought that text through the 
Scriptures for weeks. only to find at last that it was in 
the Apocrypha—and therefore of doubtful validity! 
For intensely sensitive souls there are only two possible 
Either 
it will lead to insanity, or it must be discarded. Happily, 
He was also inherently 
With one magnificent 


consequences of this kind of religious literalism. 


Bunyan was not merely sensitive. 
Vigorous, sane, and courageous. 
gesture of strength and heroism, he finally snapped the 
fetters that Lound him. 
come hell” he emerged into the light for which his 


** Sink or swim, come heaven, 


natively joyous soul had longed increasingly since the 
day when he had fallen into conversation with the good 
women of Gifford’s church, in which he himself was soon 
to find peace. In all Bunyan’s work there is, perhaps, no 
passage more charmingly self-revealing than that which 
tells how “the state and happiness” of these Bedford 


women was presented to him in “ a kind of vision ” 





** T saw as if they were on the sunny side of some high mountain, 
there refreshing themselves with pk sant beams of the sun, while 
I was shivering and shrinking in the cold, afflicted with frost, 
snow, and dark clouds: methought also, betwixt me and them, 


I saw a wall that did «ompass about this mountain, and through 
this wall my soul did greatly desire to pass; concluding, that if 
I could, I would even go into the midst of them, and there also 
comfort myself with the heat of their sun.” 

The latter part of Grace bounding describes how 
Bunyan did indeed pass through the wall. Incidentally, 
it reveals an honesty that was always a match for his 
courage. Referring, for example, to his early ministry, 
he says: “ I preached what I felt, what I smartingly did 
feel. . . . I went myself in chains to them in chains, and 
carried that fire in my conscience, that I persuaded them 
to be aware of.’ But he tells us that some years later 
“the Lord came in upon my soul, with such staid peace 
and comfort through Christ wherefore now I 
altered my preaching (for still I preached what I saw and 
felt); now therefore did I much labour to hold forth 
Jesus Christ in all His offices, relations, and benefits unto 
the world; and did strive also to discover, to condemn, 


and remove those false supports and props on which the 
world doth both lean, and by them fall and perish.” 
Many of Bunyan’s lesser-read books—such as The Holy 
City, Christian Behaviour, and The Heavenly Footman 
further testify to the fact that he escaped from formalism 
into a radiant spirituality, and that his religion became 
social as well as personal. Mr. Badman, with that 
finely restrained ending which proves Bunyan to be as 
good an artist as he is a teacher, may show no foreknow- 
ledge of modern economic intricacies. But it reflects 
vividly enough those principles of sound and honest 
commerce which no science of economics can ever 
invalidate. The nearer Bunyan drew to the Celestial 
City, the more practical he became. It is always the way 
with the true dreamer. 

There are, of course, things even in The Pilgrim’s 
Progress itself that Bunyan, had he been living to-day, 
would have seen differently. He would not have pictured 
the Man in the Iron Cage as doomed by God Himself to 
eternal punishment. He would have made Christian 
attempt to help Vain-Confidence from the pit; and he 
would have been more lenient with Ignorance, who, to 
our own way of thinking, is sometimes wiser than his 
ridiculers. On the contrary, there are ample evidences 
in the book that Bunyan was not merely other-worldly. 
Most significant of all, there is the whole episode of 
Vanity Fair. Not only did Bunyan make this a town 
that no pilgrim could by any chance avoid, but he causes 
his pilgrims to cry out against its abuses; and Faithful, 
who might (had he been so minded) have scuttled safely 
through the Fair, actually pays with his life the penalty 
of reforming zeal. Here again, incidentally, Bunvyan’s 
sanity should be noted. 
are careful to insist that they have uttered no word of 
sedition, but have merely attacked such customs as are 
Bunyan 


The pilgrims, in their defence, 


flatly opposed to the eternal laws of God. 
himself, though he went to prison for conscience sake, 
always remained a constitutionalist, and was at pains 
before Sir John Kelynge (presiding Justice at Bedford in 
1661, and obviously the original of Lord Hategood in the 
trial of Faithful at Vanity Fair) to dissociate himself 
from other dissenting sects like the Ranters, who used 
religion merely as a cloak for rebellion against all authority, 
To criticize The Pilgrim’s Progress in pedantic detail is 
as Mr. Gwilym Griffith says, “to show that he 
has managed his realistically that 
his amateur critics have largely forgotten that it 
For obviously, to object to Christ- 


allegory so 


is an allegory. 
ian’s forsaking his starting-point is to disallow the 
figure of a pilgrimage altogether, while to Suppose that the 
City of Destruction stands for an actual community which 
a man may stay in and reform is simply to be deceived 
by the vividness of Bunyan’s symbolism.” No allegory 
can have a logical precision. It must be taken as a 
whole ; and, so judged, The Pilgrim’s Progress passes the 
supreme test of universality. No one could tell, from 
internal evidence, to what religious persuasion the writer 
belonged. So undenominational, indeed, is the book 
that, next to the Bible, it has been the treasure of every 
sect of Protestant faith in almost every language, and 
has, despite its uncomplimentary references to Giant 
Pope, been adapted even for Roman Catholic use, 
Passing shadows of Puritan theology fall upon its pages ; 
but the full gospel light, embracing earth as well as 
Heaven, repeatedly shines out. As for Bunyan’s 
characters, created with unconscious but consummate 
art, who will say that these are out of date ? Mr. Pliable, 
Mr. Heady, Lord Timeserver, and a hundred others; 
they are all recognizable human beings, with us to-day, 
and likely to people the world so long as it endures. 
Bunyan was, in a double sense, a man of the road. As 
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“inker and itinerant preacher, he knew and loved the 
Midland highways and lanes. As a pilgrim to the 
Celestial City, he knew and understood, as few men have 
ever done, the human heart. The roads of England have 
altered since his day. He would look askance at our 
hustling traffic and our petrol-pumps. Equally he would 
be perplexed by our modern problems and interpretations. 
But change, after all, is only superficial. Macadam may 
replace mud, and the motor car succeed the lumbering 
wagon. But the same sun still shines; the same wind 
still blows; and the same stars still blink their inscrutable 
mystery. Similarly, religious ideas undergo modification. 
Yet the essential problem of Christianit y—the spiritualiza- 
tion of man—remains. The way for us all is still a 
pilgrim’s way, beset with difficulties, sorrows, and 
dangers; and three centuries of Progress have not 
produced a better companion for the adventure than that 
Greatheart—John Bunyan. 
GILBERT Tomas, 


Enthronements at Canterbury 


NHE Dean and Chapter of Canterbury are preparing 
to enthrone the Primate they have recently elected 
in his Cathedral Church of Christ. In Canterbury, of all 
other storied cities, whenever a page of history is turned, 
the crowded pages of the past flutter in the wind of 
memory and one catches a glimpse of the blue and gold 
of their illumination. The archbishops, priors, and 
monks of the Middle Ages knew incomparably well how 
to create the atmosphere of expectancy, culminating in 
gorgeous ceremonial. The proceedings, inevitably, were 
long drawn out. Where two days of telephone and rail- 
road suffice us to-day for the preliminaries, in bygone 
centuries they occupied perhaps a month. Thus Arch- 
bishop Stafford was laid to rest on May 30th, 1452, in 
front of the new chapel of the Blessed Virgin. The same 
day two brethren of the house set out on horseback to 
ask licence of the King to choose Stafford’s successor ; 
they were John Waltham, a bachelor of theology, and 
Walter Hertford, Custodian of the Manor and Farm 
Steward. On June 28th, John Kempe, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of York, was elected Primate in the Chapter House, 
where the arcaded walls and carved and gilded roof 
remain, a setting scarcely altered for to-day’s proceedings. 
Next day, again, two messengers, Brother Richard 
Graveney, “Steward of the College of Oxford,” and 
Walter the indefatigable, remounted to inform the King 
and the Archbishop-elect of the Convent’s choice. Kempe, 
also, was “ intronizated” while wintry shadows filled 
the Choir with mystery, on December 11th. 

Picture now the Archbishop, long expected, riding up 
to the Cemetery Gate, that ancient archway, patterned 
by the Norman axe, which then separated the burying- 
places of monk and citizen, and stood in the middle of the 
Precincts. Through the gate files out the Convent pro- 
cession, in white copes, chanting words of greeting, ‘ Let 
your loins be girded.”” With them are guests from neigh- 
bouring conventual houses, come to welcome the Lord 
Archbishop, the Abbots of St. Augustine’s and of Faver- 
sham, of Langdon and St. Radegund’s, all within a day’s 
journey. 

In the Archbishop’s retinue are Peers of the Realm ; 
Lord Cobham and Lord Stafford accompanied Archbishop 
Stafford, and with Cardinal Kempe rode Tiptoft, Earl 
of Worcester, the Lord de L’Isle, the Prior of St. John in 
London, and Sir John Tyrrell. 

A hush falls on the company ; the Prior of Christchurch, 
Master of the Ceremonies, receives from a cleric of the 
archiepiscopal household the pallium, folded in a wuite 
cloth, unfolds and passes it back to the Chaplain. He 


lifts high in his hands the precious token of papal bene- 
diction, laid in a silver dish under a white silk veil, and 
followed by the whole procession bears it into the church 
to rest on the high altar. The monks are by now in their 
seats in the Choir, singing a loud Te Deum; the Arch- 
bishop occupies a gilded wooden chair; their praises 
silent, the whole convent, shepherded by the Prior, 
approach, one by one, to kiss the pallium and to give the 
Primate their kiss of peace. So ends the first act: and 
Primate and pallium vanish into St. Andrew’s Chapel. 

Archbishop Winchelsea’s enthronement is 
able because it set up a standard for his successors. 
King Edward I., with Edward, Prince of Wales, and 
innumerable other princes and nobles attended that mav- 
nificent service. The Royal guests lodged at St. Augus- 
tine’s Abbey, came thence in procession to the Cathedral, 
feasting the citizens’ eyes with their splendour, and took 
a stand near St. Augustine’s Chair. The marble seat w 
placed at that time—indeed until the eighteenth ccn- 
tury—at the summit of the eastward steps, the hig! 
altar being on a lower platform. The Archbishop, vested 
in full pontificals, wearing the pallium, now entered thy 
Choir, attended by the Prior, three deacons and th: 
Cardinal sub-deacons, and amid the singing of the 
brethren stationed himself under the shrine of St. Blasius, 
behind the high altar, facing east, towards the Chair 
and Becket’s Shrine, jewel-bedecked. At this crowning 
moment, the Prior, the ancient collect “ Almighty a: 
Eternal God ” upon his lips, led ‘the Archbishop to t 
marble chair, lifted him reverently into it, and, from a 
scroll which he held, read the solemn words: “ In t! 
Name of God, Amen. By His authority, I, Henry, Priv: 
of this Church of Christ in Canterbury, enthrone the 
Lord Robert, Archbishop in this church of Canterbury, 
into which may the same Our Lord Jesus Christ guard thy 
coming, now and for ever more, Amen.” A notary public 
was called up to make a formal record of his words fi 
the information of posterity. 

Eight monks now came forward before St. Blasius’s 
Shrine, chanting the Benedictus in alternate cadence, 
while the Archbishop still sat on his throne. The scen 
was one of extraordinary brilliance. Under the rule o! 
Prior Henry of Eastry, the Convent had reached its highes 
point of prosperity. Its presses were stored with magni- 
ficent vestments, copes of red samite, bordered with 
golden tassels, copes embroidered in scriptural scenes 
and sewn with pearls, chasubles of green or crocus silk ; 
Lanfranc’s cope, still in use, was heavily jewelled ; at its 
hem tinkled fifty-one bells of silver gilt; a great topaz 
and four amethysts glistened on the breast-piece. In the 
treasury chests were pearl-trimmed mitres, crosses and 
staffs, set with many coloured stones, rings of turquois: 
or chalcedony. Adorned in such splendours the great 
processions swept along the aisles, past windows jewelled 
also with the craftsman’s skill, pictures, carvings, of 
unimagined beauty. 

When the last words of the Mass of the Trinity had 
died away, the Archbishop retired to his Palace, and 
there entertained his guests, including every monk of the 
house who was not sick ; at the host’s table sat the Lords 
spiritual and temporal; at the brothers’ table, the visit- 
ing abbots and priors; the guests overflowed the Great 
Hall into the White Hall—of which alas! no stone can 
now be recognized. The feast was ordered no less mag- 
nificently than the Cathedrai ritual; the expense was 
enormous. The feast of John Peckham, a brother of St. 
Francis, cost £2,000 ; Archbishop Islip dared not enter- 
tain because of the miserable poverty of his See. Boni- 
face, the Italian, uncle of Queen Isabella, who attended 
his banquet, was first appointed a High Steward and Butler, 
a regal gesture. for the oflices were held by Richard de 
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Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Hertford, in whose family 
they became hereditary. His services were lavishly re- 
compensed, the fee in each oflice being seven competent 
robes of scarlet, thirty gallons of wine, thirty pounds of 
wax to light his way, hay and oats for eighty horses for 
two nights, and the golden dishes and salts which had 
stood before the Master of the Feast. There were also a 
high-born Panteler, a Chamberlain, rewarded with the 
silken hangings of the bedchamber, a Carver who claimed 
the table knives. The rebel Bartholomew de Badlesmere, 
whose traitor’s head glared from a pole in Burgate, had 
served Archbishop Winchelsea as Chamberlain, in right 
of his Manor of Hatfield, close to Charing. 

At the last feast before the monks were driven from 
their cloister, Edward, Duke of Buckingham, was Arch- 
bishop Warham’s Seneschal; bareheaded, on horseback, 
holding a white wand of office, he stood on guard before 
His Grace, supported by the Herald-at-arms and the 
Sewer, while the dishes ‘were served, “* every dish in his 
order.”” Was it indeed a foreboding of doom to come 
that dictated that last extraordinary orgy of flattery ? 

The food was not perhaps so satiating as the number 
of dishes might suggest ; ling and lampreys and roast 
conger, dolphin fritters and quince and orange tarts are 
less “ filling” than roast beef, and no meat was served. 
But what can be said of the “ Warners,” that strange 
series of pictures made of flower-petals, carried round 
before the feast began! Each was arranged in 
upon a board, and designed, with appropriate mottoes, to 


“ce 


panes ’” 


convey the superlative qualities of the latest successor of 
St. Thomas; ‘in the third board of the Warner the 
Holy Ghost appeared, with bright beams proceeding 
from him, of the gifts of grace towards the Lord of the 
Feast.” 

Between the courses “ subtilties ” 
made of sugar and wax, appropriate to the guests. The 
monks’ subtilty represented King Ethelbert and St. 
Augustine ; the Corporation had “‘ a town well garnished 
with the Mayor and his Brethren”; the Barons of the 
Cinque Ports, a great ship. 

Five hundred plates and dishes in pewter were hired 
the cooks and their outfit of pots and 


were displayed, 


for the occasion ; 
pans came down from London; the wines, the whelks, 
conger and lampreys, the oil, the fees of mime and 
heralds, stood Warham in some £5,000. With such a 
bonfire the enthronement feasts of the Middle Ages flared 
out into ashes. 


What is Wrong with Agriculture ? 


[This is the conclusion of an article by a successful farmer in the 
Home Counties. Last week, Mr. Boving drew attention (1) to the 
neglected state of agricultural education in this country, pointing 
out that co-operative marketing on the Danish plan is impossible 
without education; (2) to the fact that girls as well as boys are 
taught in the agricultural schools and colleges of Scandinavia, 
so that the whole family sets an example of hard work to the extra 


labour employed on a farm. In this article he discusses peasant 
proprietorship and suggests that the Government should institute 
model farms throughout the country.—Ep. Spectator. | 


A THIRD cause of the success of the Danish farmer 

(and this is ultimately the most important) is 
that as a rule he owns the land he is tilling. After all, 
we are generally unwilling to give of the best in us except 
to that which belongs to us. Would a creative artist 
produce anything of value if his work were to be presented 
to the world as the product of somebody else who paid 
for the effort? So with all work, but especially work 
in the soil. One of the great forces which has shaped 
history is the hunger for land. A man who will slave 
himsélf to death over his own acres, often despises the 
chance of making an extra shilling for overtime as a 
Wage earner. 


It would, however, be stupid folly to create artificially 
a multitude of small landowners by legislation, as haq 
been proposed by clever politicians. The thing must 
grow naturally, and, above all, no man is fit to own 
land until he knows how to look after it. Here again 
Once knowledge of agri- 
culture has begun to permeate the countryside then 
it will be time enough for the State or the counties to 


we come back to education. 


facilitate loans and credits on the widest possible basis. 

The Danish farmer usually operates with a much 
larger capital than his British brother, and this applies 
The ramshackle 


sritish 


especially to the outlay for buildings. 
sheds and barns, which constitute the ordinary 
farm buildings, would not be tolerated in Denmark, 
where the buildings are well planned by experienced 
specialists and built to last. 

Now, although it is true that to-day in Denmark 
most farmers own their land, this was not so when modern 
farming started in that country. The whole of the 
modern Danish farming movement came from the 
initiative of gentlemen farmers operating on a large 
scale. This fact, which is of the greatest importance, 
is gencrally totally overlooked, especially (and no doubt 
intentionally) by our “* democratic” politicians. The 
gentlemen farmers and yeomen were the pioneers it 
Denmark. started by 
them. Everything grew out of this beginning. Th 
schools and colleges I mentioned in my first artick 


The co-operative movement was 


came later, securing the foundations of Danish farming, 
and making it possible to extend its scope. 

The yeoman is nearly non-existent in England to-day 
and the “‘ gentleman farmer” is more or less a_ joke. 
Still, these are the men who must show the way, and 
everything should be done to make the man who owns 
a moderate amount of land realize that it is his paramount 
duty to cultivate that land and devote all his time and 
energies towards that end. These men must be the 
leaders from which the countryside draws inspiration. 

But to preach by word or in writing to an ordinary 
grown-up farmer, of whatever country he may be, on how 
things might be improved is sheer waste of time. The only 
thing that will convince an adult farmer is results as 
demonstrated by some neighbour of his. The land 
cries out for the sympathy, love, and care of the educated 
landowner, for his personal, continuous and carnest 
effort. 

Every father who lives in the country should ainy at 
making an enthusiastic farmer of his son. It should 
be a duty and a joy to him. If we examine the boys in 
our public schools, how absurdly few there are who 
have an idea of taking up farming as a profession. Per- 
haps this is the fault of the masters, few of whom have 
any intimate connexion with the land. It should be 
one of the highest aims of any headmaster to get as many 
of his boys as possible to take up farming as a profession, 
for the gentlemen farmers of this and the next generation 
who work honestly and intelligently will be rendering 
their country a more valuable service than any other 
citizens. They will be forerunners and examples to a 
host of smaller farmers and smallholders who will come 
into being as soon as the standard of knowledge is high 
enough. 

But what immediate steps can be taken, the reader 
will ask, in order that British farming may find its feet 
again? <A great number of suggestions have been made 
but, generally speaking, palliatives are recommended and 
vital issues avoided. Import duties and bounties are 
of dubious value. Such measures may bolster up an 
industry for a short time and may in certain cases provide 
the necessary breathing space for proper establishment. 
But British farming in the long run does not need such 
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help. Legislation for political ends (i.e. “ land reforms ” 


and other ideas which look well on paper and are designed 
to catch votes) have nothing to do with farming and 
only serve to confuse the issue. 

Here, however, are a few suggestions for constructive 
measures :— 

1. A complete reorganization of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, whereby the experience of Sweden should 
be judiciously utilized. The setting up of organizations 
by all rural county councils to co-operate in certain res- 
pects with the Ministry of Agriculture, but otherwise 
bent on the advancement and help of agriculture within 
the county. Such organizations to have competent 
experts for advice and investigation of real practical 
value. 

2. The creation of agricultural colleges and schools 
in every county, free to all men and women, the schools 
numerous enough to be readily accessible to all. The 
lower agricultural schools ‘should correspond to the 
evening classes which are available for industrial workers 
in our cities. Such colleges should primarily aim at 
turning out competent mansgers, bailiffs and owner- 
farmers, whereas at present they tend to produce a class 
of theoretical quasi-experts and teachers. 

3. We cannot afford to wait until the new generation 
from the schools makes itself felt in actual farming and 
must therefore try to distribute knowledge more quickly, 
and teach by direct example. For this purpose it will 
be necessary for the Government to acquire a couple of 
hundred farms of modest size, from 100-200 acres each, 
equip them with modern buildings and otherwise modern- 
ize them and then invite young competent farmers from 
Canada, New Zealand, Sweden and Denmark to manage 
them, with a right to future purchase. Such men would 
be under an obligation to employ a certain number of 
pupils and the farms would be run on model lines, thus 
becoming centres from which good example would 
radiate to all the countryside. At the same time the 
Government should yearly enable a certain number of 
the most satisfactory pupils from these model farms 
to pay visits to the world’s progressive farming centres. 

4. When the above preparation has created a nucleus 
of solidly instructed farmers, then and not till then 
the Government and the county associations would set 
to work to promote co-operation, create marketing 
boards and enforce standardization of produce. 

Js it too much to expect the average reader to pay 
more than fleeting attention to this article? I fear 
discussions on agriculture bore him. They have few 
thrills. Farming is all so remote; the average English- 
man has been taken far from the land in body and 
spirit. We are losing our “sense of the soil.” But 
for this very reason it is all the more imperative that 
we educate public opinion to the vital importance of 
agriculture and to the necessity for establishing it on a 
sound basis in this country. 

It ought to be the privilege and the pleasure of every 
editor in the land, irrespective of political opinion, to organ- 
ize a generous and continuous campaign, to be carried on 
for years, to drive home to every member of the community 
how he or she will benefit by agricultural development, 
how the nation will get new sound blood from people 
raised on the land, how food grown on home soil is 
equivalent to a large addition to the fleet and a host of 
freight vessels, and how every shilling paid for home- 
produce is a shilling saved for the nation. At the next 
General Election. the women’s vote will count for much. 
Woman is the conservative and safe element in society. 
If the pressing need of proper help for farming is put 
before her lucidly, she will vote for those who will 
undertake the work, J. O. Bovine, 


——— 


The German Singers in England 


Po a whole month a company of thirty-cight 
young Germans, most of them University students 
or graduates, travelled round England giving recitals 
of sacred music by old masters of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in the great cathedrals and 
churches of the land, and also programmes of madrigals 
and folk-song settings of the same periods, under the 
auspices of University unions and local music socicties, 
The singers had been chosen by their conductor, Herr 
Georg Goetsch, from Music Guilds in many different 
parts of Germany and Austria to form a company which 
could give English people a representative example of 
the social art and music being practised to-day in Central 
Europe, by members of a generation which is endeavouring 
to restore forgotten values to our civilization by re-cstab- 
lishing clear and disciplined forms of both ritual and 
festival in which neither is the human soul subordinated 
to dogma nor the human body to mechanical apparatus, 

This visit was one of a long sequence of undertakings 
led by a small group of men in the kindred countries of 
Northern Europe since the Armistice. Every year there 
have been expeditions to and fro of singers, players, 
folk dancers; joint camps for training and discussion; 
common festivals and meetings for counsel. It has been 
an activity developed through personal contacts— 
emphatically not ruled by any ideal of international 
peace and reconciliation, but rather by a wish for 
honourable encounter between members of nations which 
require fresh estimates of each other’s soul. 

The tour this year differed from previous expeditions 
in consisting of a chain of visits to big towns and cities : 
Southampton, Portsmouth, Bristol, Cardiff, Hereford, 
Worcester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Notting- 
ham, Norwich, Cambridge, Ipswich, Oxford and London, 
a veritable circuit of England. Wherever the singers 
went they were welcomed by civic and _ university 
authorities, and they replied by singing madrigals, as 
was also their wont on arrival and departure at railway 
stations. Instead of a formal appearance on concert 
platforms, the singers entered the halls of their perform- 
ances with graceful processionals to music by Purcell 
played by strings and recorders, and often made their 
exit in similar fashion with Hilton’s joyous canon ‘* Come 
follow, follow,” thus proving that a fine building is 
first put to proper use when it is not merely sung to but 
also fittingly moved in. The recitals in the churches 
were incorporated in simple but dignified forms of service 
at the end of which, on several occasions, the singers 
were received by the clergy in the Chapter House and a 
final “‘ Sanctus” was sung in thanksgiving. Wherever 
it was possible to arrange a collaboration with local 
singers, players or folk-dancers in the form of an artistic 
encounter, this was done. 

The tour was rich in memorable occasions and con- 
trasts: one night a small village hall stuffed with 
eager West Country folk, first listening to German 
madrigals and folk-songs, and then joining in themselves 
with English rounds and sea-shanties, and the next 
evening Bristol Cathedral besieged by thousands to hear 
motets by Schiitz and Bach, sung from the chancel steps. 
We remember Liverpool Cathedral one grey, mournful 
afternoon, and within the mighty church itself, the 
singers processing from the Chapter House to give one of 
their happiest and most moving recitals, introduced 
and ended by noble words from the clergy; and in the 
evening a joint performance of Elizabethan music 
together with adherents of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch’s move- 
ment; and the next morning again singing to and with 
eighteen hundred bright-faced school children in the 
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theatre of the Collegiate Schools. A week later we were 
singing one noon to the glorious but empty nave of Ely 
Cathedral, and in the evening to King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, packed in the mysterious darkness with 
“town and gown,” and the singers, performing the music 
of Joaquin de Prés’ mass “ Pange lingua,” standing 
behind a cirque of tall candles at the western end. 

A quite special feature of the tour was the puppet- 
show brought by Herr Harro Siegel from Berlin. The 
marionettes were carved, made, and dressed by him for 
this particular programme, and everyone fell in love 
with them, the members of the company not least. The 
puppet show was incorporated in a performance begun 
by the singers; their singing was interrupted by the 
puppets, who proceeded to do a burlesque of the English 
Morris Dancers (who visited Germany this summer) ; 
in a second intermezzo the puppets intervened to outdo 
the singers in their canon-singing and the playing of 
recorders, and finally the puppets manager announced, 
in his artful English, the arrival of a ‘ balleteuse * from 
New York who invariably “ brought the house down ” by 
her dancing to a sentimental German ballad tune played 
in jazz tempo! But the main piece of the evening was 
the ballad opera Bastien and Bastienne, written by Mozart 
at the age of twelve, yet none the less entirely Mozartian 
from beginning to end. The small orchestra and the 
singers were concealed behind the stage, and were able 
to perform without any embarrassment, while the puppets 
alone portrayed the action to the public. One realized 
how true an art form this is: how puppets can assume 
whatever pose is desired and can caricature human beings, 
without human beings themselves having to distort 
their feelings in the machinery of the drama. 

These puppet show performances were a success on 
every occasion, in the halls of cathedral towns, in the 
Maddermarket Theatre at Norwich, at the A.D.C. in 
Cambridge, and finally at a special performance at the 
Royal College of Music. 

The last week in East Anglia and the Home Counties 
proved the happiest. At Cambridge there was a festive 
performance, together with the Cambridge Morris men 
who had taken a masque to Germany this summer; at 
Thaxted a high mass in the beautiful church with the 
music of Joaquin de Prés sung as it should be, in an 
inspiring collaboration between clergy, choir, and congre- 
gation; at Oxford memorable recitals in Queen’s and 
New College. The last two days of the tour were spent 
in London, with recitals at Southwark Cathedral and 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, at which latter church Georg 
Goetsch’s own choir, the ‘ Miirkische Spielgemeinde,” 
had sung in 1926. Here at the end, sheer magic was at 
work ; one felt a blessing over the whole like the hand of 
a dream. And so, tired, yet carried on the flood of 
departure, the singers came to their farewell festival on 
Campden Hill with their friends and members of the 
English Folk Dance Society, to the fund in memory of 
whose founder, Cecil Sharp, the singers are contributing 
all that remains of their takings, after travelling expenses 
in England have been paid. Here they sang their last 
and best; the Morris men re-enacted their sword dance 
play shown in Germany this summer, and at the close all 
danced “‘ Sellengers Round ” and bade farewell. 

The quality of this journey during its final course was 
that of a communion with the old latent spirit of England. 
The Germans, with their new enthusiasm and ardour, have 
the power of rousing the old genii of the land, which the 
English themselves are in danger of forgetting through a 
too easy acceptance of modernity. On the other hand 
English expeditions to Germany take with them the 
mature forms of an old tradition, and these forms become 
thereby recharged with new content. Such communion 


is a mutual service in the cause of things which one cannot 
talk of lightly. England stands in danger of being so 
perplexed by the present that her sons have no vision of 
her future, and no faith in it. Those of us touched by 
this work regard England’s future not so much as endowed 
with political or economic missions as with a priestly 
one, and pray for England’s obedience to a mystery rooted 
in the soil of the old northern world. 
Roitr GARDINER. 


The Black Ice 


7 i ke Black Ice,” as they call the tarred motor road 

in Ireland, goes stretching endless before us over 
the great plain. We are going at forty miles an hour. 
It is a concession to the passenger’s timidity that it is not 
The road stretches endlessly away between green 
There is not a 


sixty. 
country fields veiled with a mist of heat. 
child to be seen, not a wandering dog, or donkey ; anything 
coming out of the side road and our driver would meet the 
Waterloo her husband gloomily predicts for her. His 
pace is always fifty miles an hour, but, as he says, he is 
sure of his own driving. 

Nothing comes out of the side road ;_ nothing will come 
out of it unless it might be another motor. The harmless 
things are well warned off. The children have their 
mothers to tell them. The owners of cattle and sheep 
and goats know well the consequences of their straying. 
The dogs have become wonderfully knowledgeable. Have 
you seen the sophisticated water-fowl on the Serpentine, 
when a shot is fired somewhere, or a tyre explodes, not to 
There is wild panic, yet 
Is there some 


be distinguished from a shot? 
these can never have known the hunter. 
such sixth sense that keeps the harmless creatures from 
the road of the Black Ice ? 

Unfortunately, in England, all roads tend to become 
the Black Ice. Then what becomes of the rights of 
children and old and frightened people, of wandering 
animals, of gipsies, of all sorts of creatures for whom the 
road was made? It was made long ago with sweet 
meanderings, or as the crow flies, for man, for women and 
children, ox and ass, the fleet horse, for sheep and lambs 
and waddling flocks of geese, for the dog that waits on 
man. It used to be easy to the feet of the travellers 
whether they were furry or horny or the bare feet of 
children. It was a pleasant wandering ribbon that, 
unravelling, led to meetings and greetings and barterings. 
There were delicious banks by it starred with every 
flower of the calendar, and deep in lush grass. By the 
road went weddings and christenings and funerals, and 
the feet of lovers delayed on it, and the farmer went by 
in his gig to market and the doctor on his errand of 
healing, and Madam in her carriage and the Squire in his 
scarlet coat to the Meet. Now the Black Ice is cruel to 
the unaccustomed feet, and there is death and maiming 
in things that go by so swiftly. The roads in England 
are for the motorists and none else dare be free of them. 
What becomes, then, of the children and the old Gaffers 
and Gammers, to say nothing of the Little Creation ? 

In the County of Kildare last year a London lady came 
to visit us. She said, one day, joyfully, “ I have been a 
fortnight here and I have not yet met a motor on the road.” 
She meant the roads running through the bog-country 
under wide skies, with the low mountains, couchant, 
looking over the prospect. In that pleasant 
country of my birth I remember the road as a green and 
pleasant place for the trot of the pony’s feet, where one 
did not go so fast that one could not see the pink and 
blue-frocked children by the cottage doors, the paddling 
of the little fleets of ducklings on the water, the very 
nests of the birds in the hedgerows, 
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There, too, is the Black Ice, but at least it is confined 
to the main road, where I have known the anguish of 
crossing it with a terrified horse. 

In England all roads tend to become Black Ice. So 
much is the road to the motor that the motorist cries out 
angrily against the little and humble folk who get in his 

yay. 

Shall not the little and the humble have some right to 
the roads that were made for them long ago by simple 
and humble people, the people’s Road, the Road of the 
children and the ass, the ox, the sheep and lambs, the 


geese and all the rest ? 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 


The ‘Theatre 


[“ A Heunprep Years Op.” By Serarin AnD Joaquin 
ALVAREZ? QuinTeERO. At THE Lyric, HAMMERSMITH. 
“Att Gop’s Cuittun.” By EvuGente O'NEILL. AT THE 
Gare THEATRE STUDIO.] 


Tr will be interesting to see what will be the fate, with Lyric 
Hammersmith audiences, of the first of these plays. Were it 
to run for a year or more, like Marigold at the Kingsway, that 
might suggest that we are in for a reaction towards the senti- 
mental comedies that used to be fairly safe draws before the 
“idealism ” of war relapsed into the cynicism of peace. 
The dramatic critics have certainly succumbed before it ; 
almost one might suppose that they had all grown young 
again! For it is a very simple affair. 

Old Papa Juan is one of those benign centenarians whose ob- 
ject it is to leave the world happier than they found it. They 
exist in or near Dickens, who, however, makes room for other 
aged persons, less engaging, who feel the burden of years an 
allliction for themselves, and so, on principle, make themselves 
wn affliction to everybody who has anything to do with them. 

Not so Papa Juan-—so exquisitely embodied by Mr. Horace 
llodges, that slow seutimentality becomes almost credible 
and beautiful with him. For those who have toiled and 
suffered in life the irritation which tender emotionalism may 
prompt comes from their sense of the utterly false values 
it advertises as real. It isn’t (rve that the touch of a withered 
hand reconciles all squabblers, to any effective purpose ; 
not true that querulous and malignant character dissolves 
miraculously into sugary mildness, because a dear old fellow 
is giving a birthday party. Nothing is true; all is romance ; 
and if vou want to dream at some length, in the theatre and 
in a fashion not a bit like that inspired by The Beggar's Opera, 
you can go to Hammersmith to do it. But you will not 
believe, with Mr. and Mrs. Granville Barker, that the brothers 
Quintero bring anything new into the theatre. They merely 
maintain the amiable convention long ago illustrated by such 
a novelist as Valdés —the sort of humour, mingled with easy 
tears, that you get in novels like La Hermana San Sulpicio. 
Never for a moment do they approach the strange Maeter- 
linckian beauty that Martinez Sierra gave us in The Cradle 
Song. But go, by all means, to tue Lyric if you like inebriating 
sweet wine, and if you get the chance—that is, if there are 
enough sentimentalists in Hammersmith to keep Papa 
Juan long happy over his hundredth birthday. 

We do not expect sweetness from Mr. Eugene O'Neill. 
Ile is never * pleasant.” He sees life fiercely and sees it in 
bits. Yet the moral of his play at the Gate Theatre isn’t 
very different from that of Uncle Tom's Cabin. Black and 
white, nigger and paleface, mingle readily enough over 
childish games in a New York slum. They are all God’s 
* chillun ~— especially black Jim and “* painty-face ” 
Killa, who are so friendly that they would willingly exchange 
complexions. Years pass. Ella has known the brutalities 
of O’Neillian existence. She has met men like the typical 
bully, Mickey—a part into which Mr. Dennis Wyndham puts 
his cutting gestures and abrupt speech. Only * chocolate ” 
Jim has been kind to Ella, but when at last they marry, the 
world, haunting, huge, closing in upon them in symbolic 
pressure of persecution, poisons their minds and lives, and drives 
the poor painty-face wife to insanity, while Jim tries to 
“win back” by a struggle for success at the Bar, and his 
racially self-conscious sister resents the intrusion of the 
white. 

It is briefly, vigorously told—a “ message * conveyed in an 
exaggerated anecdote after Mr. O'Neill's violent’ manner ; 
with pity intervening to excuse, but hardly to explain, the 
folly of these two in returning after their marriage from 
Europe, where “ nobody minded,” to face up to the Colour 
Problem, and the horrors of the * subconscious ” rising against 
them, in New York. 

Mr. Harold Young (a little inaudible) made a real char- 
acter of Jim Harris ; his mother, sister, and wife are pathetic. 


ee 


ally played by Miss Josephine Middleton, Miss Enid Lindsey 
and Miss Helena Pickard ; and a young actor from Cambridge 
Mr. Hedley Briggs, gives a very clever study in ghastliness 
as one of New York’s dim apaches. The stage is kept appro. 
priately dark or * chocolate ” in Mr. Peter Godfrey's clever 
production, which skilfully economizes his very limited 
space. Ricuard JENNINGS, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue Specraror, NOVEMBER 291H, 1828. 
Distress OF THE HACKNEY-CoACH PROPRIETORS. 

This body, it appears, are suffering much from what they cal} 
the “ undue monopoly, allowed to a few persons, of the cabriolets”; 
and at a meeting on Thursday week, two schemes were proposed for 
their relief, if they could prevail upon the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury to accede to them. The first was, that the Com. 
missioners should be petitioned to “ retain the plates as they came 
into their possession, until the number of hackney-coaches, chariots, 
and cabriolets are reduced to the number of 1,000.” The next was, 
they should petition for an equalization of coaches, chariots, and 
cabriolets. The first proposition was unanimously adopted. 

STRIKE AT THE Kina’s New PALace. 

The plumbers employed at Buckingham House some time since 
struck work because Mr. Nash wished to curtail the time allowed 
them for breakfast and dinner. They afterwards offered to submit, 
if they were allowed to take their dinner in the building ; but this 
was refused, and all of them were discharged on Saturday. The 
plumbing work at the Palace is now done by one man and two or 
three lads. All the discharged men have since got into work. 

EXPENSE OF ABOLISHING THE SLAVE TRADE. 

From an account called for by the Finance Committee, it appears 
that England has paid, so far as can be ascertained, about 5,000,000/, 
altogether, on account of the abolition of the slave-trade, and that 
the Government expenditure on this account, for 1825 and 1526, 
averaged about 300,000/. each year. 

Druips Revivep. 

A licence was granted last week at the Register office, Chester, 
for a house in Stockport, as a place of worship, for a new sect of 
people there, lately sprung up, who denominated themselves 
Gomerian Druids! 

Price oF Breap. 

The highest price of Bread in the Metropolis is 12d. for the 41h, 
loaf. There are others who sell from a halfpenny to three halfpence 
below the rate. 


Poetry 
Dahlias 


DANLIAS you come too late, the mirth is over, 
Do you not see the pageant has passed by ? 
Gone is the music, lover fled with lover, 

And the dark garden hushed beneath the sky. 


Your rubies glow along the dusky borders, 

You spill your tourmalines and amethysts ; 

Rash Dahlias, of your treasure you're no hoarders 
Who squander beauty on the autumn mists. 


Do you not sce the swallows all are banished, 

The lawns deserted and the paths unswept ; 

The revellers gone, and the last minstrel vanished ? 
Do you not see the small stone faun has wept ? 


D. M. Horiianp. 


The Civil Servant 


Wuen I am dead 
no doubt they'll drape 
the hearse I ride in 
with red tape, 
and docket me with 
miles and miles 
of other ** Please Bring Forward” 
files. 
And he who keeps 
the Registry 
will take a casual 
glance at me, 
and, having paused a 
moment, say, 
*'The usual marking } 
Put away.” 
HumBprxt WOo.ure. 
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“Spectator” Conference 


for Personal Problems 


The Importance of Trivial Questions 


[The Srecrator Conference offers to readers a service of 
advice on personal problems in which they would like impartial 
help. The Editor has appointed a committee, the members of 
which are themselves engaged in the practical work of life; in one 
way or another they have met, and are meeting, a great variely 
of problems in their own experience. They do not wish to be 
regarded as authorities ; but they give their good will and their 
knowledge to all questions which are referred to them. Readers’ 
inquiries are dealt with in strict confidence ; they are seen only 
by members of the Conferences, and they are answered by private 
Letters should be addressed to the Conference 


correspondence. 
York Street, 


on Personal Problems, c/o the Srprcraror, 13 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


Tur problem of sex is often thought to be the most difficult 
the subject above all others on which it is 
into our confidence. 
quite different. 


problem of life 
hard to take our fellow-human beings 
Our own experience, however, has 

Sexual problems can be severe and troublesome, and there 
are great barriers to surmount before they can be spoken of 
in a simple and objective way. There are also many people 
to whom they really seem to represent the whole problem of 
life. But where there is a real hope that such problems will 
be met with understanding, men and women can often bring 
themselves to speak with great candour. They know they are 
facing a situation which has Leen diflicult to solve for every 
man and woman among their fellows, and it is comparatively 
easy to feel that their confidences will not come as a shock to 
anyone who has a broad general experience of human nature. 


been 


The problems hardest of all to speak of are often ridiculously 
It is more comforting to feel that people will consider 
It gives 


small. 
us sinners than to allow them to laugh at us as fools. 
us a certain amount of pride, or a feeling of being in some way 
tragic, to be haunted by a large problem. Often a man would 
sooner confess an impulse towards cannibalism than a trivial 
defect of character such as excessive worry over money or 
an inability to get on well with people in his employment, 
Yet, often these trivial worries, in our interior life, are 
causing us a great degree of confusion, inefliciency, and even 
distress. There is nothing more diflicult to face or even to 
catch a fair sight of than the inadequacies and frustrations 
we feel in our personal intercourse with friends or relatives. 
they may unconsciously 
yet we 


They may be souring our tempers ; 
be producing grudges. estrangements and hatreds ; 
may not even know ourselves that there is anything wrong. 

To take another example, there can be few people in the 
world who are quite satisfied that their personal appearance 
s as excellent as their spiritual qualities deserve. Many 
human beings go through the most poignant embarrassments 
in being self-conscious and fearing that others are always 
taking notice of their defects. Such an embarrassment, if 
it is brought into consciousness, may appear too small and 
foolish to mention; and yet it may continue to make us 
awkward in company, to keep us in a quite unnecessary strain 
and to absorb energy which we might apply to more useful 
ends. 

We have had many correspondents who have broken their 
reserve and asked for our advice on such matters as blushing, 
inability to give a good account of themselves in company, 
or shyness with the opposite sex. They have probably made 
great efforts to overcome their embarrassment ; but without 
closer knowledge of their own natures they have merely 
tormented themselves by trying too hard, and have still been 
unable to achieve any ease in their social relations. In such 
cases as these it will help us very much to have details which 
at first sight may seem irrelevant. It would be particularly 
valuable to learn, for example, what sort of a childhood they 
passed, whether they were at ease with their parents and their 
brothers and sisters, whether school life was happy, what 
difficulties they had to contend with when they set out in their 
careers, how they face the question of marriage and what 
experiences they have had to form their judgment upon. 

It may encourage readers to write if we mention some of 
the problems in which we haye been consulted. They are of 


many kinds; and at first sight some of them may seem 
unimportant :—- 

(1) I have a son of 35 and a daughter of 30 who both live 
They dislike each other very strongly and 


What can I do to make tke 


at home. 
are always quarrelling. 
home more tranquil % 

(2) Ought I to let a friend know the true character of the 
girl he is going to marry ? 

(3) Can you tell me how to get rid of my irrational fears ? 

(4) I am a woman of 45 with an independent income. 
My parents, whom J have spent my life in looking 
after, have recently died. Can you tell me what sort 
of work I could now take up ? 

(5) Ought I to marry a woman whom my parents do not 
like ? I am very fond of her and I feel torn between 
two different affections. 

(6) Can anything be done for my brother? He is in a 
mental home ; but at periods he is quite normal, and 
I cannot think that he is really insane. 

(7) I am sure my father eats too little. He is a manual 
worker and very much exposed to the weather, but he 

take food. Is there 

anything I can do to get round his obstinacy ? 


obstinately refuses to enough 

Perhaps some readers would prefer to set their problems 
anonymously and have them answered through the pages 
of the Spectator. We shall be glad to answer questions sent 
in this way, and we would urge correspondents to write in 
whatever manner they find casiest. At the sume time it 
will be understood that we shall be rather restricted in our 
replies if they are given on this page. They can never be 
quite so personal and confidential as the replies we send by 
The main part of our work must 
‘behind the 
intimacy and the 


private correspondence. 
inevitably be 
we should lose 
interest in our readers’ problems which we hope to establish. 
t t in our read ble hicl ! t tablisl 
This week we are printing the actual reply we sent to a 


scenes ” otherwise 


carried on 


exactly the individual 


question which is often raised. 

“Tamia student at a University studying economics; I 
am new to the subject, but I find it very difficult to read with 
attention. Most of what I learn quickly passes out of my mind. 
Would you tell me how to increase my powers of concentration 2?” 

The Conference would recommend you not to read in 
spells of more than half an hour at a time: and not to go 
on reading when your attention is tiring. If you read after 
a heavy meal your attention will naturally be distracted. 

There are two causes usually for such inability to concen- 
trate. The first is that the subject we are studying has not 
yet become alive or does not seem to have any direct con- 
nexion with interests. Economics is a_ difficult 
subject in this way. It is one of the most central of human 
sciences ; yet it takes some time before its bearing on human 


human 


life can be seen. 

The other cause, perhaps the more important, is that 
our mind is equally occupied with other problems, and we 
cannot so far resolve these that our concentration is left free 
for a new interest. In this case we are really, although it 
does not seem to us so, applying our minds with a very great 
degree of concentration to something. Unfortunately it is 
not to the subject that we feel the need of learning. 

The remedy for this is to live a full social life amongst 
our fellow-students or the people with whom we come in 
contact, joining in external activities so that we are not 
considering problems at the wrong time, but have our attention 
naturally and spontaneously taken up by a great variety of 
happenings. We think it will be healthy for you if you 
could find friends to talk to, breaking down barriers of reserve 
and spend some time in enjoying yourself and throwing 
yourself into activities quite apart from your special subject. 

The lack of concentration is a very common phenomenon : 
indeed, it occurs to ali of us in one way or another. It need 

You will become more 
and many people who find 


not be taken with great seriousness. 
and more familiar with your subjects : 
themselves in similar circumstances to yours have succeeded 


unexpectedly well in their cxaminations, ALAN Porrer, 
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The League of Nations 


Disarmament—The Next Step? 


Tne GENESIS OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH COMPROMISE. 

Now that Sir Austen Chamberlain has returned to duty 
and the immediate echoes of the controversy regarding the 
Anglo-French Compromise have died down, the question still 
presents itself, What is to be the next step in the direction 
of disarmament ? 

But before facing the question where are we to go, it may 
be well to ask first, Where precisely do we stand ? That is 
by no means easy to say. The Anglo-French Compromise 
as such isdead. There can be no reasonable doubts about that, 
and there will be no regrets at its demise. Technically, of 
course, the Compromise was a development of the last effective 
meeting of the League of Nations Preparatory Commission 
in April, 1927, for the Three Power Conference at Geneva a 
few months later had no connexion with the League, though 
obviously the points of view adopted there must be taken into 
full account in shaping future plans in the field of naval 
reduction under the aegis of the League. Indeed, what 
fatally vitiated the Anglo-French proposals was that they 
showed so flagrant a disregard for certain features in the 
policy of the United States as expressed at the Three Power 
Conference. 

THe Preparatory Commission: DATE OF MEETING. 

The position, therefore, is that no visible progress has been 
achieved since th: Preparatory Commission adjourned in 
April of last year. And the next step in the League pro- 
gramme must be another meeting of that Commission. But 
apparently we are not any nearer to that than when the 
matter was discussed at the Ninth Assembly of the League 
in September. It will be remembered that, broadly speaking, 
three different attitudes were taken by the principal Powers 
of Europe. Germany was in favour of fixing a date both for 
the Preparatory Commission and for the full International 
Conference ; France was for convoking the Preparatory Com- 
mission and leaving the date of the Conference to be arranged 
in the light of the Commission’s success or failure ; while 
Great Britain was in favour of saying nothing about the date 
of either Commission or Conference, on the ground that if 
the former met and again found itself powerless to reach 
agreement because the principal Naval Powers had not 
composed their differences in advance, the result would be 
worse than merely negative, for the League itself would be 
seriously discredited. 

Much might be said in regard to these varying views, 
but the fact remains that the Assembly ultimately decided 
that the Commission should be convened by its Chairman, 
M. Loudon, the Dutch Minister in Paris, as soon as the Naval 
Powers had reached some agreement, or in any case not later 
than the beginning of 1929. 

Whatever chronological interpretation may be set on 
the phrase * the beginning of 1929,” it is clear that a meeting 
of the Commission in the near future is inevitable. It may 
or may not be postponed till Mr. Hoover has taken office 
in the United States. If it is so postponed it is likely to take 
place on the eve of a General Election in this country : but 
it is obvious that there must be some limit to the subordination 
of international engagements to national conveniences. 
What matters, however, is not so much when the Commission 
meets, but what it is to do when its members have actually 
assembled. How far has the naval situation been modified 
since the failure to reach agreement in 1927 or, for that matter, 
since the Anglo-French Compromise was given its quietus 
by the American Note of September 1928? 

RECENT PRONOUNCEMENTS By STATESMEN, 

So far as international agreements go, there is no progress 
at all to be recorded, but certain declarations on both sides 
of the Atlantic would appear to suggest that given reasonable 
good will and, not less, good sense, and assuming that poli- 
ticians have a policy and are prepared to act on their professed 
assumption that the contingency of a war between Great 
Britain and the United States can be left out of reckoning, 
there is no reason why the League’s Commission should not 
make some progress towards a definite agreement on naval 
matters- 


The outstanding feature of the American Note was its 
moderation. It is quite true that the Bill providing for the 
construction of fifteen 10,000 ton cruisers will almost certainly 
get through Congress. Psychologically it may prove all to 
the good that this should happen and opinion in this country 
show itself completely undisturbed thereby. The cruisers 
will take long to build, and if some limitation agreement 
is reached affecting their existence within the next twelve 
months there will be plenty of time to modify the programme, 
The fundamental fact is that there is obvious scope for such 
agreement on the basis of the last paragraph of the American 
Note, suggesting a plan of limitation of tonnage by classes 
together with provision for some variation in the distribution 
of tonnage within those classes, subject always (apparently) 
to the maintenance of an agreed total tonnage for the whole 
fleet. That is a constructive proposal which bears a close 
resemblance to the plan put forward by the French at the 
meeting of the Preparatory Commission in April, 1927, and 
there would appear to be no obvious reason why it should not 
commend itself to the British Government. 

But the American proposal is only one of the factors as 
the case presents itself to-day. The declaration made by 
the Prime Minister at the Albert Hall on October 26th, to the 
effect that we have no intention of building in competition with 
the United States, is of the first importance, provided, of 
course, that it means what any ordinary man would take it 
to mean. Hairs can no doubt be split over individual words 
in Mr. Baldwin’s statement. It may be said that we have no 
present intention to build in competition but that we reserve 
the right to change our minds on the subject. It is not to 
be believed that that equivocation was ever in Mr. Baldwin's 
thought. If he means, as he must be assumed to mean, that 
our policy at future discussions on naval limitation will be at 
no point influenced by any fear lest America should be left 
with a more powerful fleet than ours, then most of the diflicul- 
ties that have so far impeded agreement will be removed. 

Hitherto the experts have been given free rein to work on 
the basis of the “ unthinkable,” i.e., an Anglo-American war. 
If that obstacle to an accord is now removed by the Prime 
Minister's declaration, the situation becomes radically 
different. 

A PossiBLE Basis OF AGREEMENT. 

What the actual basis of agreement should be is a matter 
of technical detail hardly suitable for discussion here. Mr. 
Coolidge is reported to have indicated that in his view progress 
could be achieved on the basis of a plan vaguely outlined by 
Lord Cecil in the recent debate in the House of Lords, the 
essential features of which were complete equality, ton for ton, 
and gun for gun, between the two navies, but with some 
reasonable freedom for the distribution of tonnage and gun- 
power to mect each nation’s requirements. If the expericnce 
of the Three Power Conference is any criterion, Japan would 
readily accept her appointed figures under the old 5:5:3 ratio 
extended from capital ships to other types, and the resemblance 
between the proposal in the American Note and that put 
forward by the French in 1927 is so close that no dilliculties 
should arise in bringing France into a limitation scheme, 
while Italy has more than once declared that so long as she 
stands on an equality with France she does not mind how low 
the naval figures are. 

The outlook, in short, should not on technical grounds be 
considered discouraging. But the actual date of the next 
meeting of the Preparatory Commission is in itself an impor- 
tant and delicate question. It cannot be postponed inde- 
finitely, and there is much to be said for the argument that 
in the situation into which things have drifted open discussion 
is likely now to achieve better results than further private 
conversations. One meeting to break new ground and 
perhaps set a sub-committee working, with another meeting 
a few months later to reach definite conclusions, might be 
the best procedure. But as Lord Lee of Farcham so impres- 
sively demonstrated last week, recognition of national 
statesmanship and psychologies must play a far larger part in 
future discussions than it has in the past twelve monthis. 

H. Wiutson Harris. 
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Country Life 


FARMERS AND LABOURERS. 

Last weck I came up against the most cheery examples of 
the inherent vitality of the British farmer. It was in 
Norwich, and at the very centre of the depression settled over 


arable farming. The depression was at that moment 
enhanced by an invincible difference of opinion that had 


arisen between farmer and labourer on the Wages Board. 
The farmers said they could not pay 30s. a week—an un- 
utterably miserable wage—and the labourers wanted 35s. 
A difference of 10s. a week (and such a sum divides a decent 
from a starvation wage) was too big to be bridged, in spite 
of a long endeavour; and the result is likely to be that no 
statutory wage will be in existence from January Ist. Indi- 
vidual bargaining will be restored, and this would mean that 
many of the Norfolk labourers will suffer a hungry winters 
Several of the farmers gave adequate proof that they them- 
selves have not been making even 25s. a week, if their capital 
losses be considered. Yet everyone knows the hopeless 
folly of attempting to rebuild agriculture on the foundation 
of a starvation wage. 
* * * * 

BuyING THE Best. 

In the centre of this atmospheric depression I asked the 
agent of a famous seed merchant whether these losses on 
the farm seriously affected his business. He said: ** On the 
contrary, my books were seldom so good. At the present 
crisis farmers feel that the only farming which has a chance 
of success is the best : and when they buy, they buy the best.” 
That was a great tribute to the courage of the Kast Anglian 
farmer who has suffered more than any other, for most of his 
acres are unsuitable for grass. One reason for the purchase 
of the best is that our Eastern farmers are beginning to grow 
more plants, both cereal and other, for seed. Among other 
clients the big agricultural syndicates of Northern France, 
especially Lille, find British seed much the best, in accordance 
with the general truth that the North sends its seed to the 
South and the South sends its food to the North. A good 
deal of Kast Anglia, with an average rainfall of only 25 inches 
and much sun, is well adapted for seed growing, of wheat and 
barley, of mangold and rape, of peas and garden flowers. 

* * * * 
New SEEps. 

Not only the nurseryman shares in this quite lucrative 
form of production. The depression in Suffolk is deep, and 
many farms are on the market at absurdly low figures, 
whether to rent or purchase. But I was shown a sack of 
wheat grown on a Suffolk farm, that paid a handsome return. 
It yielded the scarcely credible amount of 10 quarters to the 
acre, and fetched nearly double the market price of English 
It was a new variety of red wheat with * Yeoman ” 


wheat. 
(the most famous of Sir Rowland’ Biffen’s 
one of the parents. A considerable extension of the seed 
trade in this region of England is a reasonable expectation. 
Perhaps the most notable triumph of our scientific seed-growers 
is that within a few years they have produced at least as 
good sugar-beet seed (and its growing needs peculiar art) as 
any on the Continent. If the experiment now being carried 
on at Eynsham fulfils hopes, we shall have produced also the 
best method of dealing with the root. There are critics who 
think, and say, that the industry will stand or fall by this 


creations ”) as 


ingenious drying experiment. 
* * * * 

How far the world’s wealth may be increased by the prods 
that science gives to evolution is an engaging subject. There 
are men alive who have worked long enough to test results. 
They have done an acon’s work within a generation or two. 
For example, an octogenarian poultry-breeder showed me 
convincing evidence that he and his kind had added not less 
than 2} Ibs. to the weight of a Christmas turkey born the same 
year. They have done for the turkey what racing specialists 
have done for the thoroughbred, only they have increased 
the size more quickly. All animals are being graded up ; 
and most good plants. But with plants it is easier to improve 
quality than yield. The newer potatoes for example, have 
many virtues—in flavour and disease resistance—but the 
actual bulk of produce is often rather less than more, 


More Lirrte Harvests. 

A number of examples may be added to some of the 
“little harvests’ suggested last week. We are said to 
spend £100,000 a year on imported Parma violets, though 
these are grown in perfection in many a country house. 
They are a very lucrative crop (as are many flowers), and 
need little capital. I have seen them grown profitably (by 
two ladics in Berkshire), and should feel inclined to predict 
prosperity for a new violet farm just started by amateurs 
in Gloucestershire. Many herbs are beginning to pay a 
fair return to amateur gardeners ; and there is said to be an 
opening for a ‘“ walking stick farm” as a by-product of 
forestry. Some London caterers, especially in hotels much 
favoured by Americans, say there is a fortune for anyone 
who will ensure them a good supply of pumpkins ! 

* * * 
A Litt.Le MIGRANT. 

German papers please copy! The poor remnants of a 
small dark-feathered bird have been found in the Belgian 
Congo; and on one of its legs is an aluminium ring marked 
* Biolog : Heligoland 625926.” 
ago to the Overseas League from a mission station on the 
east bank of the Inzia River. Probably the bird is a black 
cap. Heligoland has been famous among ornithologists all 
the world over since Giitke first published his account of 
the birds arriving there in autumn and spring: and in that 
wonderful tale no passage is so remarkable as the description 
of the hordes of warblers descending from the sky. The 
Germans are now marking thousands of birds season after 
season, and have already recovered records of many strange 
journeys from North Europe to Africa and, indeed, Asia ; 
but so far the journeys of the big birds, notably storks, are 
very much more fully documented than those of small birds ; 
and some of the small birds fly as far as the big. We should 
all like to know when the little black cap—if black cap it 
was—was ringed in Heligoland. 

* * * * 


The report came some weeks 


A Tame IIrron, 

Twice within the last year or so I have met water-wardens 
who confessed to shooting herons; and at one strearm—in 
Shropshire-——I came upon the dead body of the bird left 
lying where it was shot. The act has no justification. May 
jt be that the following experience, told in the form in which 
it reached me, will save a life or two. A lady writes: 

‘You will be interested to know that I possess a heron which 
is quite tame. I found it last spring lying at the foot of a tree. 
People told me it couldn't live, that it was impossible to rear such 
a bird, but I went on feeding him and * Jacob’ went on living. 
When he got older [ was told he would fly away. At the present 
moment he is sitting on a high wall close to my bedroom window, 
where he comes almost every night to roost. He is known to 
both river and game keepers for miles around and none of them 
would think of harming him When I open my bedroom 
window to say good-night to him he usually stretches out his neck 
and gives my fingers a gentle nip.” 

May other “river and game keepers” in all parts follow 
the excellent example of their Jacobite fellows in Herts 
and Essex ! 

* * os * 
AUTUMN OR SPRING ? 

In many parts of England to-day, but especially in Devon- 
shire, gardeners complain that their bulbs, particularly the 
Many are already as much as 
two inches abc ve the soil. On the whole, bulbs obey the 
almanae with considerable exactness. That very observant, 
and too greatly neglected poet, Coventry Patmore, said with 


tulips, have “ gone mad.” 


his wonted accuracy : 

The buried bulb does know 

The signals of the year, 

And hails far summer with his lifted spear. 
But the real signal should not be heard till February. The 
appearance of abnormal earliness is increased by the batterings 
of wind and rain, which have flattened the soil round the 
bulbs ; but it is beyond question a strange season. November 
has been impregnated with spring. Winter flowers are early 
as well as spring ; and a score of summer flowers have carried 
on. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION 
[Vo the Editor of the SpecTator.]| 
S1r,—I am desired by the members of this Society to welcome 
what you said in your article “* The Task of the Session,” in 
your issue of November 10th. From our point of view, the 
essentially new feature of the scheme which was adopted by 
the London County Council by a large majority yesterday, 
lies in the composition of the Committees who will adjudicate 
upon applications for outdoor relief. Hitherto, in the large 
industrial areas of London—and the new scheme will make 
very little difference in other areas—people have sought 
election to Boards of Guardians by promising their neighbours, 
relatives, and even the lodgers in their houses, what they 
will do for them in the way of outdoor relief. Mr. Morrison, 
leader of the London Labour Party, assured us at a public 
meeting the other day, that the experience of his members 
who have secured election by these means has been a cruel 
and impossible one in recent years, and one which they do 
not care to repeat. These applications, according to the new 
scheme, will, it is hoped, be allowed or rejected by Committees 
nominated from County Hall, on the sole ground of their capacity 
to do the work well. We are relying upon the County Council 
to select and nominate—if I may use your own words—** those 
public-spirited people who voluntarily devote a large part 
of their time to the kind of personal work,” without which 
relief, whether from public or private sources, cannot “help 
the recipients to help themselves.” Speaking for a democratic 
society, I need hardly add that, in our experience. these 
admirabie people are to be found in all classes of society. 

During the years that this proposal has been discussed by 
those interested in public assistance, two difficulties have 
frequently been urged. First, that London does not contain 
a sufficient supply of such persons. We have not far to seek 
for a reply. There are, in the County of London, 5,000 
persons giving up a considerable part of their time to the work 
of the School Care Committees. These deal with a much 
larger population than will come under the purview of the 
new Home Assistance Committees. There are besides, very 
considerable numbers serving in kindred branches of social 
service. 

Second: It has been held that people qualified to do this 
difficult and responsible work will never put up with the 
amount of control which will be exercised from County Hall, 
under the new Act. There again, the experience of the 
School Care Committees is relevant. The whole plan of 
their work is laid down by the County Council. In a good 
many respects considerations which the Council, as an elected 
body, cannot ignore, make the work trying and diflicult. 
Its due performance does actually demand unlimited patience 
and a selfless devotion to the real and ultimate good of the 
children of London. This by no meams always coincides with 
their wishes or those of their parents! Despite these trials, 
the Care Committees have retained throughout the twenty 
years of their existence the unremunerated and _ rarely 
acknowledged services of quite an army of the finest social 
workers in London. We hold this to be an admirable augury 
for the success of the scheme which the London County 
Council has resolved to implement. 

It has been said by an exalted personage, “ It will now be 
possible to do constructive case work znder the Poor Laws.” 
We agree. But we submit that the nearer the acquaintance 
the more exacting that work is found to ks. Except as team 
work, case work is never successful. It is for the new Com- 
mittces appointed by the Council, to bring into their team 
from the beginning the tried and experienced voluntary 
agencies they will find at work in their areas.—1 am, Sir, &e., 
J. C. PRinciy, Secretary, 


LONDON 


Charity Organization Society, 
Denison House, 296 Vaurhall Bridge Road. 


SAFEGUARDING 
[Vo the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sin,--Mr. Weager, in your issue of November 17th, Says : 
“It is simply folly to talk about a tariff lowering prices,” 
and yet we have the proof that it has definitely had this 
effect in the industries that have already been safeguarded, 


<a 


the Editor 


To prove the utterly false conception Mr. Weager has of 
the whole position, one has only to refer to the penultimate 
paragraph of his letter above referred to, in which he states 
“that the removal of competitive supplies will enable the 
steel companies to advance prices at their own discretion.” 
Though this may afford an excellent opportunity for 
unscrupulous merchants to take advantage of their unfor- 
tunate victims, we have ample evidence that such a pro- 
cedure is not the intention of the British bulk iron and 
steel manufacturers ; I refer now particularly to the existing 
rebate scheme that is in operation in this country. 

Moreover, suppose we turn the argument round. In the 
event of the British iron and steel industry becoming extinct, 
owing to the decreased demand for British material, does 
Mr. Weager suggest that the foreigner will still be content 
to export his material to this country at a loss! The writer 
himself has lived on the Continent, and can honestly say he 
has never found any foreigner so accommodating ; on the 
contrary, generally the highest prices are extorted from 
unwilling customers, but obviously such circumstances would 
be very gratifying to the ubiquitous merchant. 

One cannot understand what Mr. Weager means when 
he says, “already under safeguarding unemployment lias 
increased 25 per cent. in the past year.” As everyone knows, 
this increase is due to the depressed state of the heavy 
basic industries of the country, namely, iron, steel, and coal, 
which are not safeguarded. Whereas in the industries 
safeguarded employment has actually increased materially 
in every case. 

The perspicacity of Mr. Weager must indeed be very 
limited when he suggests that the amount of unemployment 
afforded by the iron and steei industry is insignificant, com- 
pared with the subsidiary industries. Does it not occur to 
Mr. Weager that the prosperity of these very industries is 
largely dependent on the prosperity of the heavy industries ? 
And, with greater activity in the latter, there would be 
jnereased spending power, with consequent prosperity in the 
subsidiary trades and a reduction of unemployment generally. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Joun B. HADEN. 

Westfield House, Andover Street, Pitsmoor, Sheffield. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Weager is quite sure of the 
advantage to us of our one-sided Free Trade. Yet, surely, if 
the question is as simple and obvious as his argument suggests, 
it is strange that almost every government in the civilized 
world should find itself unable to accept this solution or give 
effect to it in the countries which they severally represent. 

The Free Trade view came out strong in the Times 
correspondence some time back regarding the motor car 
duties. It was said that, as exports paid for imports, it 
followed that every motor car kept out of this country by thie 
tariff necessarily involved an equivalent reduction in our 
exports. 

Now, people buy such British goods as they want and can 
afford ; only to the extent to which a foreign country is 
impoverished by the effect of our duties can its freedom to buy 
our goods be impaired by those duties. It is obviously 
impossible to show that any country has been so impoverished. 

As Mr. C. Atkinson, K.C., has recently urged in an article 
in the Nineteenth Century, foreign trade is but a part, and not a 
predominant part, of the whole trade of a country, and one 
‘annot say either that a reduction of some part of its exports 
necessarily involves a total reduction or that a total reduction 
of exports necessarily implies a reduction of its entire trade. 

Mr. Weager says positively that no commodity was ever 
cheapened by a tariff; British motor cars are cheaper than 
they were before the tariff; it is easy to say that this is 
entirely due to causes other than the tariff, but very difficult 
to prove. 

Even the Free Trader often shows a little hesitation about 
the general theory by his anxiety to insist that (e.g.) the 
conditions of the U.S.A. and of this country are so widely 
dissimilar that no comparison of the two cases can stand ; of 
course, they are widely dissimilar ; but that does not explain 
why the U.S.A. sticks to its high tariffs, if all tariffs are 
necessarily unprofitable to the country which imposes them. 
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Surely there is nothing absurd or unreasonable in the 
American view that command of the home market makes 
competition in foreign markets easier, because it assures to 
her the safety of a large-scale production, which enables her to 
sell her products abroad more cheaply than she otherwise 
would. 

A thorough expert examination of a suggested scale of 
tariffs would surely be advantageous, even though the conclu- 
sion was adverse. A preliminary condition might even be 
agreed to that the home price should not be raised by the 
tariff, as Mr. Atkinson suggests.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kk. H. Berne yr, 

Beech Will, Englefield Green, Staines. 


[To the Editor of the Specrsror.] 

Sirn,The Secretary of the Empire Industries Association 
says my letter is peculiar for its innocence (Spectator, Novem- 
ber 24th). Iam afraid your correspondent and others agitat- 
ing for Safeguarding are presuming very much upon the 
innocence of the British public to believe that they are to 
receive any benefit from Safeguarding, which so far has only 
bestowed benefits on individual interests and Stock Exchange 
investments ; and all out of the pockets of the British con- 
sumers. 

When I referred to a Stock Exchange circular respecting 
artificial silk, I quoted exactly what was said, and not as 
misquoted by your correspondent, namely, that one concern 
was estimated to make £6 million profit the first year, and 
asked the Secretary of the Empire Industries Association or 
anyone else to say where this profit comes from if not from the 
British consumers. It is a simple direct question which is 
judiciously ignored. If your correspondent wants to argue 
that the profit, after all, was not made, then the tariff was 
abortive, and what becomes of the Stock Exchange scramble ? 
Your correspondent asks how I can explain prices being lower. 
That is an assumption by asking a question. Prices are not 
lower than before the tariff. A genuine silk article is still 
a good 100 per cent. dearer than pre-War, and anything at a 
low figure is the veriest rubbish, dear at any price. This 
is a general verdict. 

With regard to iron and steel, I gave one instance out of 
many to show how our imports of raw material foster our 
export trade of manufactured goods; but instead of dis- 
proving it, your correspondent goes into a lot of figures about 
our imports during the first fifteen years of the present century, 
and of the number of blast furnaces then and now, These are 
quite aside of the simple issue I raised which went to show 
that if you shut out our imports of raw and semi-raw material 
you kill our export trade of manufactured goods, because 
owing to our internal disabilities we cannot compete with 
countries not so handicapped. 

Finally, your correspondent makes a statement which was 
advanced by the Empire Industries Association six months 
ago and since, namely, that employment has increased in 
Safeguarded industries at double the rate as that in non- 
Certainly your correspondent adds, 
which is just 


safeguarded industries. 
“as far as official statistics are available,” 
as well, because it would be very difficult to find any official 
statistics. It is merely conjecture. 

The Safeguarded interests are the suppliers of raw material, 
but the bulk of the country’s employment is given by the 
manufacturing firms using the raw material. So that a 
few hundred workers added to the former by the removal of 
competitive supplies would probably mean thousands thrown 
out of employment by the increased cost to the manufacturing 
firms.—I am, Sir, &ce., JAMES H. WAGER, 

The Metal and General Agency, Leadenhall Buildings, 

1 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 


[To the Editor of the Seecrsaror.] 

Sir,—Mr. Baldwin's handling of this matter has been extremely 
weak, and when he appointed Mr. Winston Churchill, erstwhile 
a splendid advocate of freedom, to put in force some War-time 
Protectionist taxes and then add many new ones, Mr. Baldwin 
did a great deal to prejudice the party in the eyes of the people. 

The serious matter is that all those taxes have affected the 
cost of living and the cost of production in industry. When 
you add to this the heavy rates and taxes on producers and 
merchants, you can see how difficult it is to compete in the 


open markets of the world, while the merchant is bled in 
Income Tax, and those terrible Death Duties, so that it is 
impossible to accumulate a fund which can be used to extend 
and increase mercantile operations. 

Engaged as I am in buying goods for consumption in South 
Africa, I see the immediate effect of all these handicaps in the 
increased quantities of competitive goods which I have to buy 
from Germany, Belgium, Italy and Czechoslovakia and from 
Japan. Your idea that the U.S.A. is our worst competitor 
does not agree with my experience. In fact, high costs in the 
U.S.A. have prevented competitive quotations for such lines 
as galvanized iron, which used to undersell English-made 
iron before the War. 

Mr. Baldwin's Government has done so little for economy 
that one despairs of them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. G. FRASER, 

16 Chesterford Gardens, N.W.3. 


|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—The letter from Miss Dorothy Jacobs which appears in 
your issue of November 24th is most valuable. For it illustrates 
admirably the fallacy underlying the whole of the Protectionist 
argument. Miss Jacobs tells us that at the present rate of 
importation the iron and steel landed in this country will 
be over 3.000,000 tons in this year and she goes on to tell us 
that if this were all made in this country the railway traflic 
would be 20,000,000 tons. The prospect is attractive, but 
unfortunately this is a petitio principii. It is assumed as 
the major premise of the Protectionist argument that if the 
importation of semi-manufactured material was stopped, the 
finishing industries would buy the same amount at home as 
they now do abroad. All experience proves that this assump- 
tion is untrue. If the finishing industries buy their semi- 
manufactured material abroad they do so for one of twa 
reasons. Either the foreign semi-manufactured material is 
cheaper or it is of a quality more suitable for the finishing 
industry. 

In either case if they are prevented from buying what they 
want to enable them to make a finished article of the best 
quality. and sell it at the cheapest price in the world’s market 
their export sales must fall off, and they will be unable to 
compete with their foreign competitors unless they reduce 
wages so as to compensate for the increased cost of production 
caused by the import duties. 

We hear a great deal from safeguarders of the unfair com- 
petition of foreign goods produced by underpaid labour, 
But it does not seem to occur to those who advocate the 
imposition of import duties that the low wages paid on the 
Continent of Europe are necessitated by the increased cost 
of production caused by import duties, and that it would be 
a mistake to place the same disability on British industry.— 
I am, Sir, &c., GRAHAM Bower, 

Studwell Lodge, Drorford, Hants. 


SEX EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—It is encouraging to those interested in improved 
education to find the Spectator dealing with the difficult problem 
of answering children’s questions on sex. Your readers must 
be grateful to you for your wise and helpful article on * Sex 
Edueation ” in your * Personal Problems ” of November 10th, 

It may interest others to know that we have talked to 
our own children on these lines with the happiest results, 
We have recently had the joy of a third baby, and one of the 
happiest experiences has been the share which our boy, 
aged six, and girl, three and a-half, have taken in the prepara- 
tions and in looking forward to baby’s coming. Our little 
boy has asked us many and searching questions, all of which 
we have tried to answer truthfully, and as far as we can judge 
nothing but good has come of it. 

I am sure that many of the difficulties which undoubtedly 
exist in helping children on this subject are really created 
The child himself is by nature free and happy 
about it—interested in it as he is interested in finding out 
other wonders in his world—and if they meet him in his 
own spirit they find the difficulties clear away .— Iam, Sir, &c., 

Doris M. COLE. 


by adults. 


Rydal, Snaithing Park Road, Sheffield. 
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DISASTERS AT SEA 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

S1r,—So much ignorant nonsense has been said and written, 
both about the loss of the ‘ Vestris’ and the disaster to the 
Rye life-boat, that it is refreshing to read so impartial and 
well-informed an article as yours. ‘Two minor errors, however, 
have crept into it, which it may be worth while to correct. 
Self-righting boats are not heavier than others, but narrower 
in the beam (a necessary adjunct of the self-righting principle), 
and this is the main reason why so many life-boat crews reject 
them. I have often heard them say that they would rather 
have a boat which was less likely to capsize than one which 
would right herself if she did capsize. Furthermore the state- 
ment that “ motor boats are not self-righting ” is incorrect ; 
many of the self-righting boats on the coast are fitted with 
motors.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Basu. Hari, Captain R.N. 

Late Inspector of Life-boats. 

Zaleski, Lowestoft. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,— May I venture to suggest that, if every passenger vessel 
were compelled to carry some very powerful rockets, the S.O.S. 
signal would have a useful ally for indicating the exact 
locality * A rocket capable of rising one thousand five 
hundred feet or more, and then exploding, would be visible 
over many hundred square miles, and audible over a great 
pert of that area. 

I may add that, while I have spent in the aggregate many 
months at sea as a passenger, I never saw one single life-boat 
drill until after the outbreak of the war. Further, not one 
passenger in ten knows how to fit on a life-belt.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. W. Meares, 

Elsitowe, Jenner Road, Guildford. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—Is there not a misuse of the word * barratry ” in the 
article entitled ** The Disasters at Sea” in your issue of the 
24th instant ? 

In referring to the ‘ Vestris’ disaster it is remarked that 
the reports of the inquiry which is being held in New York 
suggest that the State Attorney is * almost anxious to find the 
owners guilty of barratry.” 

No support for this meaning of the word can be obtained in 
the standard dictionaries, and when the word is used in 
relation to nautical matters it denotes a wilful aid fraudulent 
act on the part of the master and/or crew of a ship to the 
injury of the owners of the ship and/or cargo. An owner 
cannot be guilty of barratry. 

According to the Marine Insurance Act, 1906 :—-“* The term 
‘barratry ’ includes every wrongful act wilfully committed 
by the master or crew to the prejudice of the owner, or, as the 
case may be, the charterer.” The late Sir M. D. Chalmers, 
the draftsman of the Act, in his Digest stated that “ barratry, 
in the maritime sense of the term, is derived from the Italian 
word * barrateria,’ which is supposed to be of Arabic origin, 
and which signified * cheating. . . . The following acts are 
instances of barratry :—Engaging in smuggling, deviation in 
order to smuggle, fraudulent sale of ship and cargo, scuttling 
the ship.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 


, 


Howarp B. Hurp, 

Rockeliff, Kilmalcolm, Renfrewshire. 

[Although we are not sure that it is strictly correct to use the 
term “ barratry ” in connexion with fraud on the part of the 
owners we can recall instances of such usage. Notably we 
remember a French play called La Baraterie, in which the 
whole point was that the owners sent unseaworthy ships to sea 
in order to get the insurance money.— Ep. Spectator.] 


THE MONEY GAME 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s amusing and interesting review of 
Mr. Angell’s Money Game in your issue of November 24th might 
cause your readers perhaps to overlook the game’s value as a 
new instrument of education in certain fields, which, I believe, 
is what the inventor intended it to be. 

1 think this school was one of the first in England in which 
he tried the device, and I should like to testify to the fact 


eT 


that it is quite readily and spontaneously played by childrep 
and can undoubtedly be made a means of helping them tg 
understand the nature of money and banking. 

Iam only writing this in the hope that the game’s attraction 
as a mere entertainment will not cause the public to overlook 
its value as a means of helping to make understandable some 
of the most diflicult phases of economics.—I am, Sir, éc., 

May Jacosy, Principal, 
Battle Abbey School, Battle Abbey, Sussex. 


[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 

Sir,—With reference to The Money Game device (a review 
of which appears in your columns), it may perhaps interest 
your readers to know that a group of business men, with a 
view to testing the value and exploring the possibilities of this 
method of teaching economics, have offered a prize of £100 
for the best paper on its use in schools and clubs. They also 
offer a prize of £10 for players under fifteen for the best paper 
on “ What the Money Game Taught Me.” Full particulars 
of these prizes, conditions of contest, etc., can be obtained 
from the undersigned. 

I should also like to add that this Bureau undertakes to 
answer questions from players relating to difficulties which 
may have arisen in the playing of the game. The Bureau is 
also forming a panel of players who would be willing to 
act as “demonstrators” in schools, or clubs, or privately, | 
I am, Sir, &e., Marrua Ketvery, Secretary. 

Visual Economics Bureau, 

34 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


THE BISHOPS AND REVISION 
|To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Srr,— Would it not be wise if the Bishops once more studied 
closely the momentous, famous and scholarly Bampton 
lectures of the late Bishop Moberly ? He satisfactorily 
proved that the baptized laity are the * Spirit-bearing Body,” 
and the Episcopate and clergy the voice and organs of the 
utterance of that body, which certainly has not at present 
given the adequate and ‘final expression of its will. As regards 
the re-editing of the book of 1662, it has not spoken.—1! am, 
Sir, &c., P. D. Eyre, D.D. (Oxon.), 
11 Collingham Road, South Kensington, S.W. 


A TRAGEDY IN WILD LIFE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.} 
Sir,—The following facts will, I think, be interesting to many 
of your readers: On Tuesday of this week our keeper was 
passing through one of the woods and, in looking up with the 
object of sighting some pigeons he had reason to expect to be 
flighting over at the time, he saw a cock pheasant suspended 
head downwards high up a branch of some underwood. SVith 
difficulty he succeeded in bringing the bird to the ground, 
when he found one of its legs had become ensnared in a ra!bit 
wire ; it had obviously been able to escape with the wire and 
a piece of string which is used to attach the wire to a stump in 
the ground. How the bird succeeded in detaching the string 
from the stump, when it was intended to hold a rabbit, I can 
give no explanation. It did, however, and in due course flew 
away, intending to settle in the wood, when the wire and 
string hanging from its leg twisted round the branch with 
suflicient number of turns to meke the bird a prisoner. \Vhy 
it submitted to being suspended and had not recovered its 
balance when fluttering sufliciently to reach a_ percling 
position must remain a mystery. It was dead when released 
and in perfect condition, which suggests it must have died 
(mercifully) without a period of starvation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
KE. W. Bowyer. 
Santon, Elm Road, Redhill. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
|To the Editor of the Spectaror.| 
Sir,—In a most timely and instructive article with the above 
title (Spectator, November 10th) Mr. A. W. Kiddy has expressed 
an opinion which is of outstanding importance to the whole 
productive industry of the country, and to this momentous 
problem of unemployment. Mr. Kiddy, after informing us 
that it may be some time yet before a fiduciary limit can be 
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fixed with precision, continues as follows: ‘“ Nevertheless, 
| think that this latitude which has been arranged. should 
relieve traders and others from all apprehension that any undue 
check will ever be imparted to trade through an insufficiency of 
credit or currency...” 

May I suggest that if this opinion (admittedly only an 
opinion) could only be established as a fact, or as a definite 
promise to the country based upon an authoritative statement 
from the Treasury and the Bank of England, its effect for 
good would be more beneficial to trade and more “ far- 
reaching’ than many of the political palliatives of party 
politics over which there is so much controversy and argument. 

At the moment this “ apprehension ” (in regard to future 
currency and credit) is a very real one, for it is founded upon 
actual and repeated experiences of the past ; and the assurance 
that a definite change of policy had been decided upon would 
do much to relieve the existing uncertainty and suspicion. 

Let us hope, at least, that we may hear more of this from 
Mr. Kiddy and that, in the cause of ‘ education” which 
has been advocated by Sir Josiah Stamp, we may have 
further details and reasons for this very hopeful and optimistic 
expression of opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., V. C, VICKERS. 

Carlton Club, Pall Mell, 


RICHARD HOLT HUTTON 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.} 
Sirn,—The centenary of the Spectator has brought the name 
of Mr. R. H. Hutton, into considerable prominence recently. 
Mr. Hutton’s brother and my father were fricads. In 1881 
I was for a short time a very juvenile assistant curate 
at Englefield Green, and one afternoon I heard a tremendous 
bang on the stairs of the Clergy House—a_ veritable 
thunderbolt. 

I rushed out, and found that Mr. Hutton, who was terribly 
near-sighted, had fallen down half a flight of stairs. However, 
happily, he was in no way the worse for his fall, except that his 
spectacles were bent thereby. Mr. Hutton was always 
most kind tome. The Huttons were by long family tradition 
Unitarians, but like so many ex-Unitarians, Mr. Hutton was an 
advanced Churchman, much on the lines of Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Richard Holt Hutton was I think the most unassuming 
and humble-minded celebrity with whom I have been brought 
in contact.—I am, Sir, &c., J. P. Bacon PHILLIPS, 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


THE IRISH CENSORSHIP 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Two conclusions, at least, may be drawn from Mr. 
Yeats’ article on the Irish Censorship Bill (in your issue of 
September 29th). 

First, it is nearly always useless to force on any people 
an ideal alien to its sensibility. Thirty-five or more years 
ago the “ Irish Literary Movement,” armed with a hyper- 
dermic of French symbolisme, set out to obliterate the stage 
Irishman; for twenty-five years or so they succeeded in 
bluffing international criticism, both about Irish sensibility 
and about their being a nation or a race or something of that 
sort. They are a race; the stage Irishman is now staging 
his revenge. 

Secondly—and this point will please you less—the degrading 
and dithering idiocy of any one nation is a peril to other 
nations, even when occupying itself with apparently internal 
affairs. You think you have a very extensive empire, and 
that the misfortunes of the literate minority in other countries 
have no effect on it. The U.S.A. is fortunately outside that 
Empire ; the Irish island is in an amphibious position, but a 
bit nearer, near enough at least to remind you of its exist- 
ence. They found the model for their new Bill against art 
and literature in the U.S. Penal Code. As a subject for the 
pathology of cerebral degradation, I recommend to your 
notice Article 211. 

No country is safe while any large and money-flushed 
neighbour, possessing such a statute, remains free, not merely 
from occasional satire, but from ridicule persistently and 
unflaggingly expressed. You'll have a similar law in Canada 
next, and then there’ll be a Dominions’ Council offering it 
to the whole Empire. (Of course ** most Americans * don’t 
know they've got it. That's the beauty of democracy where 


nobody is responsible for anything whatsoever.)—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ezra Pounb. 
Rapallo. 


THE FUTURE OF ROADS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.} 
Sir,—I venture to traverse most of the statements in Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu’s article in your issue of November 17th, 
except those which admit the injury inflicted on the public 
by the owners of motor vehicles. No one can deny the 
intolerable burden thrown on the rural ratepayer by the 
heavier commercial vehicles, or the nuisance and danger 
caused in towns by all classes of motors. 

Lord Montagu may soon Jearn that no tax is less disliked 
than one “levied on motor vehicles for the general purposes 
of the State.’ His own statement—** Motor vehicles on our 
roads are increasing at the rate of five thousand a weck “— 
proves that there is an ample margin of taxable capacity. 

Firms, we are told, find railway transport ‘* expensive 
and slow in comparison with road transport.’ Perhaps 
they do; but only because their lorries exceed the speed 
limits and because they do not pay for the roads which they 
wear out. Road transport is not really cheap; it only 
seems cheap because the motor owner is allowed to throw 
most of his running costs on the ratepayer. 

Some vehicles, it is true, pay reasonable sums in licence 
duties ; but the heaviest lorries, which do most damage to 
our roads, pay least in proportion to their weight. Thus a 
15-cwt. van pays £16 a year, but one weighing 7} tons pays 
only £60, instead of the £160 which should be the minimum 
for that weight. 

I may add that motorists have no more claim to dictate 
to Parliament how the motor duties shall be spent than 
publicans have to dictate the spending of the public-house 
licence duties.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. ALLEN, 

1 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, B.C. 4 


JINKING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—It might interest your readers to see Burns's ‘“ Address 
to the Deil,’ which was written a hundred and _ forty-five 
years ago. 
The last stanza but one reads :— 
‘** An’ now, auld * cloots,’ I ken ye're thinkin’ 
A certain bandie’s rantin’, drinkin’, 
Some luckless hour will send him linkin’ 
To your black pit ; 
But, faith! he'll turn a corner jinkin’, 
An’ cheat you yet.” 
I seareely think * jovial Mr. Jinks * had much to do with the 
origin of this word.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. GIBSON, 
Craigmillar, Scotforth, Lancaster. 


SOUTH WALES COALFIELDS 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—It is now some months since Mr. F. Yeats-Brown in a 
series of articles drew the attention of your readers to the 
terrible conditions in South Wales. The immediate prospects 
there, and in the other coalfields were, when those articles 
were written, dark indeed, but, with the approach of winter 
they are darker still. 

The generous response of your readers to the appeal implicit 
in Mr. Yeats-Brown’s articles was convincing evidence, if such 
were needed, of their desire to give practical help in this 
national emergency. This encourages me to say that there 
have been, since then, developments in measures of relief, 
which require all the support possible. This committee igs 
not only giving clothes and varied help to women and children; 
but, in co-operation with the local authorities, is finding work 
for some of the unemployed, and most important of all, is 
starting new allotments, and bringing back into use those which 
have become derelict through the lack of means to buy seed 
or to pay the rents. The possibility of increasing the number 
of these is mainly limited by the amount of funds available ; 
such will be gladly received by this committee.—I am, Sir; 
&e., JOAN Mary Fry, 

Coalfields Distress Committee, Friends House, 

Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
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HANSARD DEBATES WANTED 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—I am trying to make up for the National Library of 
Wales a complete set of Hansard. It sometimes happens 
that sets in private hands are found to be a burden owing to 
the space occupied. If any reader of the Spectator is in 
possession of volumes which can be spared I shall be very 
grateful for information with regard to the volumes. 

May I offer my congratulations on the Centenary number 
of the Spectator, of which I have been a regular reader from 
the middle of the year 1884.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JouNn BALLINGER, 
Librarian. 
The National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
STEEL COACHES. 


On the more important American railways the old fashioned 
wooden passenger coaches are being rapidly superseded by 
those of steel. Ample experience here has shown that, 
in case of a crash, the loss of life is far smaller than it would 
have been in a wooden train. This is due not solely, nor even 
chiefly, to reduced fire risk, but also to the fact that passengers 
are in large measure protected by the nearly unbreakable 
steel walls. I am informed that the last Congress named a 
committee to consider and report on the desirability of 
enacting a law requiring railway passenger cars engaged in 
inter-State traflic to be of steel construction.—LauNcELor W. 
ANDREWS, Williamstown, Mass., U.S.A. 


A SUGGESTION. 

Would not the epigram from the Greek Anthology, para- 
phrased in page 755 of the Spectator (November 24th), read 
more compactly thus ?— 

“A sailor, buried on this coast, 
Bids you set sail. 
For many a... bark, when he was lost, 
Weathered the gale.” 


—Tuomas Carr, 39 Mortimer Road, Kensal Rise, N.W.10. 


Tiare’s UNexPecTED END. 

Whilst partridge driving last week I was taking cover 
behind a stone wall, accompanied by my dog * Roy,” a cross 
between a golden retriever and a red setter. I saw a hare 
making in my direction, and as the birds had not yet started 
to rise I let him come on and kept quite still. He made 
for my left shoulder and leapt the wall there, and as he came 
down “ Roy ” came up and caught him in mid-air, by the neck, 
and held him till I had secured him safely.—FRANci1s CADOGAN, 
Hatherop Castle, Cirencester. 


AniMAL LOVERS AND THE NEXT ELECTION. 


With few notable exceptions the attitude of politicians 
towards animal suffering has been contemptible, and to 
their selfish acquiescence and indifference may be attributed 
the progress of that disgraceful traflic known as the export 
of worn-out horses. However, it is to be hoped that all 
voters who have the welfare cf the dumb creation at heart 
will bear this matter in mind at the Gencral Election, and will 
refuse to support candidates who are content without protest 
to see those noble creatures so crueliy wronged.—Epwin M. 
BrEeDELL, Wanstead, Pembroke Avenue, Hove. 


A CHANCE For A CLASSICAL SCHOLAR. 
The following advertisement appeared lately in an American 
paper : 
* Literary Man. Must have profound knowledge of the Classics. 
Needed to write the ads. for a new toothpaste.” 





I feel your readers will be interested to hear that there are 
still openings for those who have received a first-class education 
in the classics.—INVERNESS-SHIRE READER. 


PLANTAINS IN Lawns. 

It may interest some of your readers to know that plantains 
in lawns can be eradicated with sulphate of ammonia, The 
method is thus described by Sir A. D. Hall, F.R.S., in The 
Feeding of Crops and Stock, 1912, pages 251-2. Sulphate of 
ammonia, being such a concentrated fertilizer, only small 
quantities are required, It should be remembered also that 
when used as a top-dressing it will scorch and kill the foliage of 
any green plant on which it happens to rest. For this reason 
sulphate of ammonia mixed with sand is often used to kill out 
weeds on lawns; when sprinkled over the lawn the soluble 
material lodges in the crowns and rests on the broad leaves of 
weeds like plantains, buttercups, and daisies, eventually killing 


—-— 


them, whereas it does not touch the upright leaves of grasses, 
but slips down to their roots and acts as a fertilizer. If g 
satisfactory result is to be obtained, however, the weather 
must bedry. <A more effective plan is to choose a fine morning 
and put a pinch of sulphate of ammonia into the crown of the 
plantains and other flat-leaved weeds.—C. H. Wricurt, Ibadan, 
Nigeria. 
OsPREY FEATHERS. 

In to-day’s paper there is a photograph of a hat trimmed 
with osprey. Is there no way of seeing that the law is put 
into force, or are the police conniving at the violation of 
it by a few morally rotten rich women ?—Nimmo U. Dyce 
Antrim Road, Belfast, 

| We deplore the use of osprey feathers, but regret that there 
is no Act forbidding this. The only Act (1922) forbids their 
importation. We hope that someone will introduce an Act 
prohibiting their use before long.—Ep., Spectator.} 


** MYSTERIES.” 

In your issue of September 22nd you review a book under 
the above heading by Licutenant-Commander Gould, in 
which there is a reference to “strange footprints found 
in the snow (in South Devon) on 8th February, 1855.” This 
is of special interest to me as I am one of the very few people 
living who saw these footprints. I was very young at the 
time, but old enough to take notice of such things. There 
were pictures of the “ footprints * in an illustrated paper of 
the period—the London News if I mistake not. [ have 
never seen any reference to a rumour that was current at 
the time, that in a neighbouring village the footprints went 
up a cul-de-sac and over a house at the end of it.— 
A. E. Loram, Victoria Club, Maritzburg, Natal. 


Protection OF WiLp FLOWERs. 
The following appeared in a daily paper not long ago :— 


“ A definite step towards the conservation of rural beauty has 
been taken by the Hertfordshire County Council by passing a 
bye-law making it an offence to uproot wild flowers or ferns from 
any part of the county. Another new bye-law prohibits 
the littering of county highways with paper or other waste 


material.” 


I feel your readers will be interested to see this and hope 
that the example of Hertfordshire will be followed by other 
County Councils.—A Lover OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


Witt * RR.” Be Hearp Fiery Years Hence ? 

If your correspondent from Hetton-le-Hole (Spectator, 
November 24th) lived in the south of England he would have 
no fear that the use of the letter “r’’ would be limited. 
Not only does it replace the letter “h,” but it is constantly 
introduced into the middle of a word—a detestable Cock- 
neyism which has spread into the suburbs and is, alas ! now 
penetrating the provinces. The following is an example of this 
debased English which is beginning to be used by apparently 
well-educated people: ‘I had no idear ‘e was at home till 
I sor *im with Ader in the garden. He was droring water 
faw huh.” ‘ Ahar,I said it’s thoring then?” “ Roser ‘ada 
bunch of heathuh. I sor ’er with it.’ This is not in the 
least exaggerated.—F. M. Sykes, Wadbury, Frome, 


CuEAPER Books. 

“Indian Army” in your issue of September 22nd voices 
a real grievance. I have often thought that an enterprising 
publisher would get his reward for publishing books at a 
price within the reach of the average pocket in immensely 
increased sales. Books of an interesting nature (I do not 
refer to the ephemeral modern novel) constantly appear ; 
one longs to buy and possess them, but only too often the 
price is prohibitive. I have had experience of small station 
libraries in Nigeria, but they are rarely successful. Tastes 
differ, and the usual practice is only too often to follow the 
line of least resistance and play for safety by ordering ** best 
sellers. °—T. S. Puiiirs, Northern Provinces, Nigeria. 


> 


A SOLUTION FOR UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Much has been written about unemployment. Surely a 
solution would have been found if all the women who took 
on men’s jobs during the War gave them back to the men 
when they returned home ? I am sure that in most cases 
women have proved themselves even more efficient in their 
work in the City than the men. But men must live and 
provide for their families, so, wherever possible, surely women 
could make the sacrifice and vacate their places to the 
ex-Service men.—Hitpa A, Durcu, 238 Warwick Square, 
S.W.1. 

GoreTUE. 

Can any of your readers refer me to the work of Gocthe 
in which the following passage occurs :—** Veux-tu  com- 
prendre le tout et en jouir, apprends & le voir dans Ja plus 
petite de ses parties.” This may be incorrectly quoted, 
but sufficient to give a clue to the original— A, E, Ora, 
31 Hollycroft Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 3, 
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Some Books 


Durinc the past month the books most in demand at The 
Times Book Club have been :— 

Fiction :—Orlando, A Biography, by Virginia Woolf ; 
Silver Thorn, by Hugh Walpole ; The Crouching Beast, by 
Valentine Williams; The Pathway, by Uenry Williamson ; 
What is Love, by EF. M. Delaficld ; Portrait of a Spy, by Temple 
Thurston ; The White Crow, by Philip Macdonald ; Ten Years 
After, by R. H. Mottram. 

Non-Fiction :—Daisy, Princess of Pless, by Herself ; 
Letters of Empress Frederick, Edited by Sir F. Ponsonby ; 
More Famous Trials, by the Earl of Birkenhead ; Charles 
James Fox, by John Drinkwater ; Letters of Katherine Mans- 
field, Edited by J. Middleton Murry ; Life and Tragedy of 
Alevandra Feodorovna, Empress of Russia, by Baroness 
Sophie Buxhoeveden ; Wellington, by Oliver Brett ; Jottings 
from an Active Life, by Colonel Weston Jarvis. 

* * * * 

It is difficult not to suspect that the charm and interest of 
the talks between M. Paléologue and the widow of Napo- 
leon III. given in The Tragic Empress (Thornton Butterworth, 
10s. 6d.) depend more upon the Ambassador than upon the 
Empress. The Royal lady had evidently a great liking for her 
interlocutor and a great desire to unburden her memory. 
M. Paléologue’s questions helped her to do this, asking them 
as he did with the courtesy of a diplomat, the sympathy ofa 
friend, and the shrewd discretion of a judge already com- 
pletely familiar with the case. The first conversations took 
place in the year 1901, when the Empress EKugénie was already 
well over seventy. Her features still “clean cut as on a 
medal, and the brow manifestly predestined for a diadem,” 
still testifying to her former beauty. The pair discuss the coup 
@état, they gossip about the personalities of the Second 
Empire—M. de Morny, for instance (Queen Hortense’s son by 
the Comte de Flahault). ‘The less you make a display of 
your parentage the more you will be treated as a brother,” the 
Empress had said to him on the occasion of his hanging a 
portrait of his mother in his drawing-room. The Due de 
Morny did not appreciate the reproof. M. Paléologue ven- 
tured to ask the truth about the story of the Archduke 
Rudolph’s death. The Empress Eugénie had had it direct 
from the Empress Elizabeth, The sordid tragedy is here set out 
in detail for the first time. ‘* The Novelette of Mayerling,” as 
M. Paléologue calls it. 

* * * * 

There are still, no doubt, worthy people who feel that they 
are making a personal contribution to the work of international 
peace by a visit to Geneva when the League of Nations 
Assembly is in session. Not personal satisfaction, however, 
but knowledge and understanding, is the first essential, and 
that is why all workers for peace should spare half an hour or 
so to read Geneva 1928—the annual account of the Assembly 
published by the League of Nations Union (9d.).. The author, 


Mr. Hl. Wilson Harris, needs no introduction to Spectator 
readers. We will only say that we would not have thought it 


possible to convey the atmosphere of Geneva last September 
by the written word. (The reviewer was there himself and 
claims, therefore, to speak with some authority.) Mr. Wilson 
Harris has worked this miracle, however, while recording a mass 
of interesting detail on every side of the League’s activities. 
There are personal sketches, impressions of the most cogent 
speeches, both in committee and in plenary sessions—with 
appropriate quotations, a clear exposition of the technicalities 
of Council elections, with a regret—which we share—that 
Latin-American voting strength should have foiled the 
attempt by the Powers to give Nationalist China a practical 
demonstration of their good will, and a chapter on the League 
and law which makes a valuable addition to the usual survey. 
* * * * 

A good bookselling business which has been conducted for 
two centuries in the same premises surely deserves a record 
We may heartily commend, both for its subject and for its 
literary merit the imposing quarto on The Oldest London 
Bookshop, by Mr. George Smith and Mr. Frank Benger (Ellis, 
10s. 6d.). Mr. Ellis’s business, at 29 New Bond Street, was 


founded in 1728 by John Brindley, who had been a book- 
binder in Little Britain and who had the good sense to follow 









of the Week 


the well-to-do Londoners westward to “ The King’s Arms 


oe] 


in what was then an unfinished street on the very fringe of 
the town. Brindley published for Pope and developed a 
sound bookselling business. James Robson succeeded hint 
and lived till 1806. After an interval came the Boones who 
acted for the British Museum, and from the last of them the 
business was purchased in 1872 by the late Frederick Ellis, 
a most accomplished man who was an intimate friend ct 
William Morris and who made his shop a literary mecting- 
ground for all the eminent Victorians. Frederick Ellis was 
succeeded by his nephew, and he in turn by the present 
owners, Messrs. Holdsworth and Smith. An appendix con- 
tains a series of extracts from the correspondence of James 
Robson, bearing on the literary history of the age of Johnson. 
* * * * 

Prince Nicholas of Greece is the brother of the late King 
Constantine ; and it was to be expected that the main part 
of his Political Memoirs, 1914-1917 (liutchinson, 24s.), 
should be devoted to a defence of King Constantine's attitude 
during the War. Hitherto events in Greece have mainly been 
described by the partisans of M. Venizelos; it is moreover 
perfectly natural that the Allies should have had most svm- 
pathy for the men who tried to precipitate Greece into the 
War at all costs. King Constantine wished above all things 
to guarantee the integrity of his nation’s territory ; and thus 
he continually acted to restrain Greece's entry into the War 
until he could be sure that she would not suffer severe losses. 
It is quite clear, however, from Prince Nicholas’s diaries and 
records that Constantine could not be said to be pro-German 
in feeling or a traitor to the country heruled. These Memoirs 
are written with skill, and the author has many interesting 
diplomatic stories to reveal. If, in his exile in Switzerland 
he is a decided partisan of the Royalists, it is no more than we 
should expect ; on the whole, his own version of diplomatic 
and political struggles in Greece is written with great restraint. 

* * * * 

The fables of sop have provided one of the most popular 
story books of the world. Anecdotes of talking animals at 
once satisfy some vestigial Totemism. and give cover for satire, 
Esop’s tales were not only beloved and imitated down the 
Middle Ages; they continued to flourish through the Renais- 
sance, and formed part of the library of a thinker like Leonardo, 
himself an adroit fabulist. 
of Twenty Four Fables of -Esop and other Eminent Mytholo- 
gists (Benn, 10s. 6d.). The versions are those of Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, who fought under Prince Rupert and later became 
a lively journalist. They are amusing in their pungent 
brevity of narrative and baroque emphasis of the moral. The 
illustrations, taken from manuscripts in the British Museum, 
are remarkable examples of early etching. They were done by 
Marcus Gheeraerts in Bruges about 1567, and are both deli- 
The animals are most animated, and 


Here is now an attractive edition 


cate and expressive. 
the Flemish landscapes behind them are of Juminous charm. 
The * Horse in the height of his courage ” 
apparition, the ** Cocks and partridges ” are very humorous, 
and ** Death and the Old Man” maintains the grim tradition 
of the Danse Macabre. 

* % “ * 


is a magnilicent 


Messrs. John Lane, The Bodley Head, have given us a 
very handsome edition of the Memoirs of the Count de Grammont, 
by Count Anthony Hamilton, translated by Horace Walpole, 
to which they have prefixed a biographical sketch of Hamilton 
(25s.). It is printed in Holland, by G. J. Thieme, and limited 
to 1,000 copies, It is a fine reprint of a notable book. 

# # 8 i 

(“* More Books of the Week” and * General Knowledge Come 

petition” will be found on pages 831 and 835.) 


The Competition 


CuristMAs cannot always be spent in the traditional way. 
The Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best description, 
in not more than seven hundred words, of a Christmas spent 
in exceptional circumstances. The Competition will close 
on Friday, December 14th. 
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Mr. Blunden’s War Scenes 


Undertones of War. By Edmund Blunden. (Cobden- 
Sanderson. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir is one of the most difficult things in the world, as all those 
who have been in wars will acknowledge, to recapture the 
feelings of the fighting-man. Nature is kind in at least this 
respect, that she provides mankind with a high power of un- 
conscious adaptability. Some writers in the attempt at 
recapture have interpreted their sensations as though they 
had been a fine, careless rapture, and others as though their 
sensations had been the high road to demoralization. Neither 
extreme is typically true. The normal man, though intui- 
tively avoiding extremes, nevertheless knows that his 
memory is searching back for the truth rather blindly. War 
insensibly changes the whole standard of emotions. A man 
waits on death; he beholds a dead friend without surprise ; 
and in the presence of death he condemns himself for not 
feeling more strongly. If war has made him less sensitive it 
has mercifully made him also more able to endure. 

Mr. Blunden says that he tried to write down his impres- 
sions while the War was still going on, and he himself hap- 
pened to be temporarily in a backwater. His writing was 


* noisy with a forced gaiety then very much the rage.” This 
self-criticism has the touch of unmistakable truth. Everyone 


who has braced himself for a great physical test, whether in 
a serious emergency or in a game, has had the inclination to 
throw out signals of confidence and calm, and may afterwards 
have reflected with humiliation upon the hollowness and feeble 
jocularity of the expressions which had seemed suitable at 
the great moment. But lapse of time has been dimming Mr. 
Blunden’s distortions, and he has tried again. We are very 
grateful to him for having done so. He writes, as he tells us, 
in undertones, but the image and horror of war are presented 
here as no other writer about the Great War has quite pre- 
sented them. The thing is done by an accumulation of inci- 
dents and thoughts, each bearing a strong resemblance to the 
rest, but each having a character and quality of its own. Mr. 
Blunden looks at the War first through the eyes of prose and 
then through the eyes of poetry, and in both forms the under- 
tones are able to shake the reader with vibrations which 
would hardly have reached him from a full diapason. 

One might gather from Mr. Blunden’s writing that his 
attitude towards war was professionally indifferent, and that 
fear clutched his body whenever he was called upon for a new 
venture. This is a confession not usually made, but one 
which can fairly be supplied by the reader in most cases. For 
how, after all, could there be heroism without fear ? The more 
a man makes his actions override fear, the greater is his 
credit. Prowess without fear would be valuable materially, 
but spiritually meaningless. It is only a careful reading of 


The Essence 


Letters from Baron Friedrich von Hiigel to a Niece. Edited 

with an Introduction by Gwendolen Greene. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
Readings from Friedrich von Hugel. Edited with an Intro- 

ductory Essay by Algar Thorold. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
Baron von Hétcer placed upon that list of Intellectual 
Virtues which should be written on every scholar’s heart, 
“Manly renunciation of popularity and easy honours.” Ia 
this, as in all other respects, he lived his faith. No great 
teacher has ever kept more steadily upon his path, or been 
more consistent in his refusal to dilute the truth as he saw 
it in deference to the special moods and prejudices of his 
time. A hatred of all religious short-cuts and simplifications, 
all merely monistic readings of reality, and merely anthropo- 
centric conceptions of the relation between man and God, 
gave to his figure and his teachings a lonely majesty ; whicli 
became more patent as those teachings were more clearly 
understood. The contrast between his vision and that of 
our current humanitarian theology was sharply brought 
home by the reception given to his last important utterance 
—the paper upon “ Suffering and God.” Here his own words 
were abundantly true: “It’s no use shutting your eyes 
to the fact that the deeper you go, the more alone you will 
find yourself.” Yet there is no doubt that this very isolation, 


Mr. Blunden that enables one to see how far he carried the 
process of mastery. On one occasion he invented a method of 
wiring whirh enabled a belt of wire to be completed so quickly 
that a passing General was astonished at the performance, 
Mr. Blunden does not emphasize this to get our good opinion ; 
it comes out incidentally—in an undertone. And he was re- 
commended for a company when the higher powers thought 
he was too young for this promotion. 

We should like to know more about Worley, Mr. Blunden’s 
Corporal, who seems to be hovering over the narrative as a 
familiar spirit. We first make acquaintance with Corporal 
Worley in these words :— 

“ Taking my meditative way along to the other extremity of our 
trench, I was genially desired by Corporal Worley to take cocoa with 
him ; he was just bringing it to the boil over some shreds of sand. 
bag and tallow candle. Scarcely had 1 grasped the friendly mug 
when a rifle-grenade burst fizzing on the parapet behind me and 
another on the parados behind him ; and we were unhit. Wor ley's 
courtesy and warm feeling went on, undiverted as though a butterfly 
or two had settled on a flower. A kinder heart there never was; 
a gentler spirit never. With his blue eyes a little doubtiully 
fixed on me, his red cheeks a little redder than usual, he would 
speak in terms of regret for what he thought his roughness, s iving 
dolefully that he had been in the butchering trade all his time, 
Where now, Frank Worley ? I should like an answer. He was 
for ever comforting those youngsters who were so numerous among 
us ; even as the shrapnel burst over the fire-bay he would be saying 
without altered tone, ‘ don’t fret, lay still,” and such-like things.” 

Mr. Blunden’s query fills our mind like 
* What's become of Waring?” We really want to know. 
The appeal to Worley to reveal himself is repeated more than 
once in the book. Surely he will do it. The companionship 
of these two affects us like that wonderful eighteenth-century 
companionship between master and servant-—between Uncle 
Toby and Corporal Trim. 

It is always interesting to note what books are read by an 
intelligent man who can carry very few with him. Mr. Blunden 
mentions the poems of John Clare, Young’s Night Thoughts, 
and a magazine containing poems by Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, 
He puts his gratitude to Young on record :— 


Browning's 


“‘ During this period my indebtedness to an eighteenth century 
poet became enormous. At every spare moment I read in Young's 
Night Thoughts on Life, Death and Immortality, and I felt the benefit 
of this grave and intellectual voice, speaking out of a profound 
eighteenth century calm, often in metaphor which came home to 
one even in a pillbox. The mere amusement of discovering lines 
applicable to our crisis kept me from despair.” 

Blost of the poems at the end of the book have not been 
seen before, though * Third Ypres” is well known. This 
varied book has its own brilliant unity, for through it all runs 
the paradox of the man who hates war being fascinated into 
a veal, if reluctant, aptitude for it. 


of Von Higel 


this quiet yet firm resistance of all temptations to cheapen 
the content of his message and come to terms with the 
*modern religious outlook,” was a decisive factor in the 
enormous influence which he exerted; at first on an inner 
circle of devoted friends and disciples, and later, in ever- 
widening circles, upon the world of religious thought. Since 
his death this influence has continued to increase both in 
depth and in range. The two books now published, 
which place the very essence of his religious and philosophical 
teaching within everybody's reach, should at last make 
known to the general reader that great mind and soul ; whose 
living virtue is more and more felt to be behind all that is 
best and deepest in contemporary religion. 

When the Baron’s Selected Letters were published a year 
ago, and many who had only known him as a thinker dis- 
covered in him that which he himself has called ‘ the secret 
of spiritual persuasiveness,” special interest was felt in the 
beautiful letters addressed to his niece “G. G.” Their 
recipient has now collected these, adding those originally 
omitted, and published the complete series—an act of self- 
forgetful generosity, in the truest sense a ** missionary work ”’ 
for which all who value the realities of the Spirit will know 
how to be grateful. She has added much to our indebtedness 
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py an introduction which consists mainly of notes of her 
uncle's conversation, and forms what is easily the best 
and most vivid picture of his personality which has yet 
peen given to us. It is, as she says, “a double picture, a 
picture of him teaching, and a picture of what he taught.” 
In these magnificent outpourings, made incandescent by the 
twin flames of genius and sanctity, we are given an extra- 
ordinary sense of contact with the Baron’s spirit ; a sense, 
too, of the power and intensity of his nature, the greatness 
of that passion for God which consumed him, and the depth 
of the riches which he had to bestow. 

Two strands of thought emerge, perpetually crossing and 
blending with one another. First his profound conviction 
of the transcendence, the * otherness’ of God, and all he 
found lacking in this respect in contemporary thought. 
Next, his own love of souls, and delicate reverence for their 
yvariousness, beauties, and limitations ; his sense of the crucial 
importance of character, interiority, growth in the spiritual 
life—and for this, of the need of a balanced training which 
shall combine wide historical culture with deep recollection 
and self discipline, visible with invisible, nature with grace. 
“How poor and thin a thing is all purely personal religion ! 
... religion to be deep and rich must be historical.” On 
the other hand, *I want you to learn to die to yourself 
daily; the daily death is a_ spiritual habit. You want 
heroism and renunciation—more, you want wisdom and 
discipline: organize yourself.” To give such training, in 
the way appropriate to the particular soul, no effort or self- 
spending was too great. “To sanctify is the biggest thing 
out. ... 

On the impersonal side there are here plenty of sayings— 
indeed of warnings—for the modern religious world to take to 
heart; and especially that part of it which is concerned 
with the dangerous task of restating and popularizing 
Christianity :— 


‘> 


“Christianity is a heroism. People seem sometimes to think 
it is a dear darling, not-to-be-grumpy, not-to-be-impatient, not-to- 
be-violent life; a sort of wishy-washy sentimental affair. Stuff 
and nonsense! Christianity is not that. Christianity is an 
immense warning : Christ teaches a great 
austerity. He teaches renunciation: the life of the Cross. He 
was not comfy. He had not where to lay his head. He was no 
rigorist, yet he tells us to die to ourselves, to take up the Cross, 
tofollow him. Is that all comfy ? Christianity is coming back to 
renunciation, and to a right asceticism and austerity. That is 
what Our Lord teaches. If you don’t see that in the Gospels, I 
don’t see what you see. 

The soul to grow needs quiet. 
conferences and confabulations ; 
much good. 

We are so fond of men, we can't keep God. 
enemy of religion is humanitarianism. 

Utopias are no use. How boring are Utopias! The hunger and 
thirst for God in man’s soul can never be answered here; nothing 
but (od himself is the answer, is any use. 

The central fact of religion is not survival, but God. 
almost not interested in survival unless it means God. 

Religion without adoration is like a triangle with one side left 
out. . . . The future of Anglicanism seems to me very dark 
unless they can revive the sense of adoration. 

You want to be truthful to find the truth, to be truthful to find 
God. We can’t eliminate all difticulties. Some people don’t want 
the truth. They get in the train, but they won't go all the way: 
they get out in a potato-field. . We can never picture God or 
imagine him. Either we make him too small, and we strain at 
that, or we make him too big, and he strains us. Let us rest content. 
We have not got to invent God, nor to hold him. He holds us. 
We shall never be able to explain God, though we can apprehend 
him, more and more through the spirituallife. I want you to hold 
very clearly the otherness of God, and the littleness of men. If 
you don’t get that you can’t have adoration, and you cannot have 
religion without adoration. 

I can’t bear those people who talk about God and us as mutualities. 
God and us little men! Man the centre, and God coming to him- 
self through us men! I know more and more how small I am, 
how great God is. He. works in us, not by us. We shall never 
be God, we shall always be men. He gives: we receive. The 
given-ness of God—everything is given. The moderns say: 
‘Thank goodness we have got rid of the awful position of servant 
and master’ (is it awful ?). God needs us, as much as we need 
him. Canon 8. says God needs us to make the world. I must 
say I never heard Canon 8S. helped God to make Saturn's rings! 
It sounds rather fusty somehow to me.” 


a tremendous heroism. 


I rather hate all these religious 
I don't believe they do religion 


The most subtle 


I am 


And finally, of certain modern adventures in restatement :— 


“They seem to have got a kind of Christism now, not God. 
God is too difficult. Christ is easy. (Is he easy ?) They must 
have everything easy. We hardly need God if we have Christ. 
How different all this is to Our Lord himself. Did he not come 
to show us the Father? Well, you can obscure Christ, but you 
can’t shake him. So many people are too clever for religion: we 


want less brains, more heart. 


Brains are no use, we want the 
child. : 


I always try to get the child to come up in people. 

This intimate and beautiful- reeord—of which I have not 
presumed to transcribe the most intimate parts 
bring us again into the Baron’s very presence ; and makes us 
feel, with its writer, “lost in his depth, silenced by his 
nobility.” Mr. Algar Thorold’s volume of Selected Readings 
from Von Hiigel’s published works, and the admirable study 
of his mind and thought with which he introduces them, 
complete the picture by giving us the writer and thinker 
alongside the saint and father of souls. Those intimidated 
by the cliff-like outlines of the Mystical Element or the 
Essays may here handle in convenient chunks some of the 
precious ore these formidable books contain. Mr. Thorold 
has arranged his Selections in three parts. namely, * The 
Approach to Religion “— mainly from the JJystical Klement ; 
* The Soul of a Saint,” a most skilful catena of passages from 
the same book, giving the life and doctrine of its heroine, 
St. Catherine of Genoa; and * The Philosophy of Religion,” 
drawn from the Hssays and ending upon the magnificent 
Good Friday vision which concludes the address on ** 
All the extracts are of substantial length : 


seems to 


Suffering 
and God.” there 
are no snippets, no mere “fine sayings.” The result should 
give countless readers a true initiation into Von Hiigel’s rich 
and closely woven thought. Those who know best the 
original volumes, their content and intricacy, will best 
appreciate here a very diflicult work most admirably per- 
formed. Asa corrective to the theological slop so industriously 
manufactured at the present day to meet the 
interest in religion “-—mostly pre-digested. and with all the 
vitamins left out—nothing could exceed the value of these 
which contain the very essence of their great 


* modern 


two books: 
author's love and wisdom, and offer to those willing to accept 
it the real and costly food of eternal life. 

EVELYN UNDERUILL, 


Dostoyevsky’s Marriage 


The Diary of Dostoyevsky’s Wife. Edited by Rene Filop- 
Miller and Dr. Fr. Eckstein. Translated from the Cerman 
Edition by Madge Pemberton. (Gollancz. 21s 


THERE can rarely have been a marriage in which so much 
anguish and so much happiness was combined as the marriage 
of Fyodor Dostoyevsky and Anna Grigoryevna. Dostoyevsky 
was already a famous man, forty-six years old, with many 
disastrous experiences behind him. Anna was a charming 
and high-spirited girl, who now met for the first time the 
full shock of poverty and the need to adapt herself to a man 
of incalculable temperament. 

It even seems at times that Dostoyevsky was using every 
effort to drive her to desperation. He put Anna’s love for 
him to the most unreasonable tests. He gave full rein to 
his irritability and anger. If ever they had scraped together 
a little money he proceeded, as if driven by a fury. to gamble 
it all away ; and then to ask that his wife should sell even 
her clothes to provide him with more. Poor Anna had to 
suffer a thousand humiliations from friends and relatives, 
from landladies and servants, from tradesmen and pawn- 
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MUSINGS OF AN 
OLD SHIKARI 


Reflections on Life and Sport in Jungle 
India by Colonel A. I. R. GLasrurp, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., author of “Rifle and 
Romance in the Indian Jungle.” —_ Illus- 
trated from photographs and drawings by 
18s. net. 
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brokers. It would have been a severe trial to her even if 
she had only to deal with Dostoyevsky’s funetional maladies ; 
for in itself it must have been distressing for her to look 
after him in his epilepsy, and to bear the brunt of those 
black moods in which the attacks left him. When we add 
to these Dostoyevsky’s almost deliberate attempts to see 
how far he could presume on her love, her courage proved 
itself almost infinite. 

Of course, there was something to make all her troubles 
worth enduring. With all Dostoyevsky’s irritability he 
was also capable of a supreme tenderness and humanity. 
What most of all distinguished him from Tolstoy was that 
he did not keep his wife at a distance ; there was no aloofness 
or cold insistence on keeping up his own moral dignity. His 
sympathy had radiant and surprising beauty. Moreover, 
Anna loved him, and her love enabled her to bear his tempers, 
and the enormity of his claims, with equanimity. In her 
diary she wrote :— 

“*T simply cannot be cross with him ; sometimes I show a severe 
face to him, but I have only to look at him for all my wrath to 
melt away.” 

Their quarrels began almost as soon as they were married ; 
and they were very fierce quarrels, too. Fortunately their 
love taught them how to quarrel. Sometimes at the height 
of their disagreements they would suddenly come to them- 
selves and burst out laughing together at the exhibition they 
had been making. And, still more important, they were 
both of them unreasonable; they scarcely ever quarrelled 
over anything but trivialities. A typical scene, for example, 
occurred barely two months after the wedding :— 

**My darling Fyodor bemoaned the fact that I was still dressed 
all in winter clothes (I had my white fur hat on) and that my 
gloves were not smart. I was very hurt, and told him, if he thought 
me so badly dressed we had better not go about together; after 
which I turned round, quick sharp, and went off in the opposite 
direction. . . . I felt very upset, and thought it horrid of Fyodor 


to say things like that. It rained all the time, and the Germans 
looked astonished to see a young woman like me with no umbrella, 
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and taking no notice of the weather, rushing about the streets 
At last I calmed down and realized that Fyodor never really meant 
to hurt me by what he said, and that I had no reason to get xg, 
excited. The thought of our quarrel tormented me, and | was 
filled with all kinds of horrible thoughts, so that my one idea wag 
to get back to the hotel as soon as ever I could, in the hope of 
finding Fyodor already there and being able to make it up with 


him. Imagine my dismay when they told me he had come hack 
waited in our room for a few moments, and then gone away again, 
What I went through! ‘He doesn’t love me any more,’ I thought, 
* He has realized how heartless and capricious Ll am, and has throw, 


himself into the Spree in his misery !’” 

The missing husband came back an hour or two later, jp 
the most excellent of moods. When Anna told him what 
she had been fearing, * he laughed like anything, and said 
he would have been a poor specimen indeed to have gone 
and thrown himself into such a miserable little river ag 
the Spree.” 

The Diary of Mme. Dostoyevsky, now printed for the 
first time, gives a very poignant, full and remarkable picture 
of six months of their first year of married life. There could 
have been few girls who have passed through such «rama 
and vicissitude in so short a time. She possessed a woman's 
eye for clear small detail; and her resilience and charm 
shine through every page. It is astonishing to be reminded 
how much strength can be given by love. Anna Grigoryevna 
accomplished the seemingly impossible. By her own 
generosity and by Dostoyevsky’s unparalleled insight and 
tenderness, a marriage which should have issued in ruin 
by all the rules of common sense achieved a signa! and 
genuine success, ALAN PortTER, 


An Experiment in Bolshevism 


The Chinese Revolution 1926-1927. By H. Owen Chapman, 
(Constable. 12s.) 

Since 1917 the Russians have made many attempts to estab- 
lish Bolshevism in a country other than their own, but no 
experiment has been anything like as ambitious as the one 
they have recently attempted in China, for their goa! was 
nothing less than the government of one-third of the human 
race. Mr. Chapman was an eye-witness of the whole series 
of events which culminated in the expulsion of the Communists 
from China. During all this time he was either in or near 
Hankow, the centre of the movement, and he appears to have 
mixed continually with Chinese of every class. 

The main contention of his book—-and one which will 
surprise many Englishmen—is that Nationalism and Com- 
munism in China are, far from being synonymous, the two 
great rival forces playing upon the Chinese people. He traces 
Communist control in China from the day when lussia 
abdicated all her special rights and made a new treaty with 
that country on a basis of equality, through the period when 
Borodin lived in Hankow and acted as unoflicial adviser to the 
Nationalist Government, on to the days when, still under 
Russian influence, the Chinese murdered a number of forcigners 
in Nanking. During all this time South China was full of 
purely Russian ideas. Anti-capitalism is, as Mr. Chapman 
very truly says, an idea utterly alien to China, which has for 
thousands of years traded very successfully on capitalist 
lines. Pro-Indian is another phrase which has been coined 
by the Bolsheviks. A Chinese does not consider an Indian 
as any more his brother than an Englishman. He looks upon 
all non-Chinese as simply “ foreigners.’ The “ insularity” 
of an Englishman is, in fact, nothing to the * insularity ~—if 
one may call it so-—of most Chinese. Internationalism, as 
trumpeted in China, is, in fact, a purely Russian idea. 

Why, then, it may be asked, did the Chinese Nationalists 
allow their country to be filled with thoroughly un-Chinese 
ideas by the Russians ? The answer is that Russia alone of all 
the great Powers offered to help them to conquer China. 
There is a story, which may or may not be true, to the effect 
that when in 1925 the Nationalist Party—then a small! eroup 
of enthusiasts in Canton-—asked if anyone would help them te 
put China straight, a Canadian syndicate offered to financt 
them. The British Government, so the story goes, refused to 
allow this Canadian group to do so (Britain being a signatory 
to the Arms Embargo). 

That was Russia’s opportunity. She offered her help; 
the Nationalists took it ; and from then on, though they lave 
had some terrible moments, they have never looked back: 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 





AMERICA’S AMBASSADORS TO ENGLAND, 1785-1928 


By BECKLES \ ILLSON. This book could hardly have been more opportune in the light of 





Mr. Hoover's election and the dramatic return of Mr. Houghton as American Ambassador to this 
country. —_ author has been accorded the unprecedented privileg e of consulting the archives of 

the Embass) Illustrated. 21s. net. 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL sy SIR ALMERIC FITZROY 
Almeric has special qualifications for the task and has also had os sah g of famous specialists 

sch in interest is never lacking and the reader will fall in with many great names and get a new 
insight into their illuminating “personalities.”— Morning Post. Illustrated. 21s. net. 











DAISY, PRINCESS OF PLESS BY HERSELF 


‘The Princess’s book is full of information grave and gay; she turns from amusing gossip t 
? ~ a 





interesting facts about high politics, and tells anecdotes which may serve eit es to i ivert © 
enlighten. One of the most fascinating books which have appeared for Browne: The Fiaize 
Third L arge Impression. Illustrated. 25s, net. 





FYVIE CASTLE: ITS LAIRDS & THEIR TIMES 


By A. W. M. STIRLING. “All aspects have been put into a fascinating book. No one could 
have told the whole story more engagingly, presenting it wisely, not as an isolated fact but as an 
integral pm of much modern history.”—Sunday Times. Illustrated. 21s. 








LORD HALDANE’S SELECTED ADDRESSES 


‘These papers sum up his philosophy of practical life. In his description of the function of the 











ideal teacher Lord Haldane rises to mystic heights.”—Times Literary Supplement. A profound 
philosophy of life.”—Times. 6s. net. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN ART 
By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D. ‘* This well studied and always interesting monograph. A 


thoughtful exposition which cannot but prove interesting and edifying.”’—Scotsman. 10s, 6d. net. 


STUDIES ON MALARIA sy SIR RONALD ROSS 


This book gives in a small compass the essentials of the author’s work on Malaria from 1895 to 


the present time. It also includes a chapter on practical considerations. 5s, net. 


NEW NOVELS 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S VENGEFUL GODS 


‘The story of Alcibiades is in itself fascinating; but when it is told by one who is both a skilled 
writer of romance and an acknowledged authority on Greek history, it becomes irresistible.” 
Church Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


UNDERNEATH By C. E. LAWRENCE 


‘This is a subject well suited to an author who combines wide sympathies and tolerance with an 
almost encyclopaedic knowledge of darkest London. <An_ interesting novel, humane and 
workmanlike.”—Daily Telegraph. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE COMING COUNTRY sik FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 


This is a story in allegorical form. The author picturesquely suggests how the world’s craving for 
things spiritual can be satisfied and the country which seeks it will lead the world. 7s. Od. net. 


THE HOUSE By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL 


“The story is unusual, is well planned, and well worth reading, for its style is good and its 
characters are true to life.’—Church of England Newspaper. 7s. 6d, net. 














JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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BATSFORD’S NEW BOOKS 


Finely produced, of permanent interest, and partteularly suitable 
for presentation. 


THE LEVERHULME ART MONOGRAPHS 
I.—ENGLISH PAINTING on THE 18TH, 197TH, and 20TH 
CENTURIES, by R. R. TLOCK, with Introduction by 
ROGE FRY: ItI.- “CHINESE PORCELAIN and WEDG- 
WOOD POTTERY. R. L, bSON; IIIl.—ENGLISH 

FURNITURE, TAP ENTRY, and NEEDLEWORK of_ the 

16TR-19TH CENTURIES, by PERCY MACQUOID, R.I. 3 Vols., 

sumptuously illustrated by 346 full-page plates, of which 41 

are in colour, 14 in photogravure, and 291 in monochrome, 

4to (13in. by O0in.). Price £15 153, net per cet. 
THE EDITION LIMITED TO 200 SETS. 


CHILDREN’S TOYS OF BYGONE DAYS 
A History of Playthings of all Focpice from pre-historic times 
to the 19th Century. By KARL GROBER and PHILIP 
HEREFORD. Containing 318 illustrations, mostly from photo- 
graphs, and 12 plates im colour. 4to, cloth, gilt rice 30s. net. 
A book of apenas interest and fascination, appealing to both 
young and old 


101 THINGS FOR A BOY TO MAKE 
4 A. C. HORTH, Editor of ‘‘School Crafts.’ With Notes on 
Workshop Practice, Tools, Joints, and directions for making 
Working Models. Fully illustrated. Crown Svo. Price 6s. net. 


ART IN THE LIFE OF MANKIND 
By ALLAN W. SEABY, Professor of Fine Arts to the Univer- 
sity of Reading. A New and Original Survey of Art History 
presented in handy and attractive form, n two volumes:— 
I—GENERAL VIEW OF ART 
Its Natrre, Meaning, Principles, and Appreciation, with 90 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 5s, net. 
11—ART tN ANCIENT TIMES 
With 127 illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE PEOPLE 
. Ae, r 

OF ENGLAND 
A Pictorial Record af the People’s Ways and Efforts from 
A.D. 1300—1700. Lllustrated from Contemporary Sources. y 
DOROTHY HARTLEY and MARGARET M. ELLIOT. In 
4 vols., each devoted to a separate century, containing 32 
pages of text 2nd 150 pictures. Large Svo, stiff beards. Price 
4s. 6d. net, or in cloth, 5s. 6d. net each. 

The four volumes deal respectively with ‘‘ The 14th Century,” 
‘The 15th Century,’ ‘“ The 16th Century,” and ‘‘ The 17th 
Century,’ and may be obtained separa_ely. 

“The most fascinating volumes of history I have ever met 
with. They contain profuse masses of beautiful illustrations 
and are absurdly cheap.’’—The Daily Erpress. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ON THE 
COMPARATIVE METHOD 


For the Student, Crafts mn. a Amateur. By SIR BANIS- 





TER FLETCHER, F-.R.LI Eighth Edition, completely 
rewritten. Containing ne -s 1,000 pages, with about 3,500 
iiJustr. itions. Royal &vo, ee gilt. Price £2 2s. net, 


“*The history of civilization is here set down in its most 
direct and easily assimilated form.’’"—The Evening Standard. 


STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 
By W. H. GOLCFREY, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. [Illustrated by 133 
full-page and smaller Photographs and Drawings of Bui dings, 
great and small, including Churches, Castles and Houses. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 63. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH GOTHIC CHURCHES 
The Story of their Architecture. By C. W. BUDDEN, M.A. 
With 100 illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH CHURCH WCODWORK 
A Study in English Craftsmanship down to the Middle of the 
4 ‘wn Century. By F. E. HOWARD and F. H. CROSSLEY, 
F.S.A. Illustrating upwards of 325 examples cf Screens, 
Sinlls, Benches, Font-Covers, Roofs, Doors, Porches, etc. 
Second edition. 4to, cloth, gilt. Price 35s. net. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE 
From Early Feudal Times to the clese of the 18th Century. 
By J. A. GOTCH, M.A., F.S.A., P.P.R.I.B.A. Second Edition, 
With 200 illustrations, ‘Large 8vo, cloth. Price 12s. 6d, nett. 


LITTLE KNOWN TOWNS OF SPAIN 


A series of Water Colours and Drawings beautifully reproduced 
in facsimile colour or monochrome from the originals of 
VERNON HOWE BAILEY. Comprising 57 full-page Plates, 
with historical and descriptive text. Large 4to, in decorative 
paper binding. Price £3 1s, net, or cloth, gilt, £3 15s. net. 


OLD SILVER OF EUROPE & AMERICA 
By E. ALFRED JONES, Author of ‘“‘The Old Plate of the 
Cambridge Colleges,” ‘‘Te Old Silver of the American 
Churches,” etc. Containing 96 plates in photogravure, illus- 
trating over 500 examples. Quarto, cloth. Price 3fs 
A Complete Historical Survey cf Old Silver Plate. 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF HOME MAKING, 
FURNISHING, AND DECORATION 


By EDWARD W. GREGORY. Containing 224 pages, with 180 
illustrations in line and half-tone, and 9 plates in colour. 
Large 8vo, cloth. Price 7s, 6d. net. 





Vv Full IMustrated List of Messrs. Batsford’s fine range of Pub- 


lications on Architecture, Social Life, etc., free on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 














Edward Arnold & Co. 


NEW BOOKS 


FROM DAY TO DAY, 1914-1915 
By the Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT SANDHURST, G.C.S1, 
G.C.LE. 18s. net. 


“No more intimate picture of English life in the feveris h stages of 
the war has been drawn than is presented by the engrossit liary of 
the Lord Chamberlain of the time.”—Yorkshire Po 


THE TRANSIT OF EGYPT 
By Lt.-Col. P. G. ELGOOD, C.M.G. 18s. net. 








a Certainly the best book that has been written on the Pritish 
occupation.”’"—The Times. 


“It is the recognition of the need for sympathy with the 1 e- 
born Egyptian which gives Col. Elgood’s book its chief ] : 
Egyptian Gaczctte. 
Foreword by THE EARL OF BALFOUR, K.G. 
THE EMPIRE IN THE NEW ERA 
(SPEECHES ON AN EMPIRE TOUR, 1927-8) 
By the Rt. Hon. L. S. AMERY, M.P. 15s. net. 


“It should be read by all stay-at-homes interested in the Empire, 
There are few Empire problems it does not deal with.’ Spe tator, 


THE ECONOMICS OF RAIL TRANSPORT 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By C. E. R. SHERRINGTON, M.A., A.M.Inst.T. Two 
volumes. 12s, 6d. net each. 


“The whole work is a clever and conscientious contribution to the 
new outlook, and must take rank at the outset as a standard its 
own field.”"—Sikx Jostan Stamp in The Spectator. 


A SAHARAN VENTURE 
By DONALD CAMERON. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


An account of an intrepid journey from Nigeria to Algeria 
across trackless deserts and through remote oases. 


THE UNCONVENTIONAL GARDEN 
By Sir ARTHUR HORT, Bart. 10s. 6d. net. 
PROBLEMS OF INSTINCT AND 
INTELLIGENCE 
By Maj. R. W. G. HINGSTON, M.C. 10s. 6d. net. 
SOME RAMBLES OF A SAPPER 


By Brig.-Genl. H. H. AUSTIN, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 


A SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


1730—1780 
By Professor OLIVER ELTON. Two volumes. 32s. net. 





SOME CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 

BEASTS, MEN AND GODS 

By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 3s. 6d. ne 

An amazing narrative of adventure in Central Asia. 
SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE 

By W. R. LE FANU. 3s, 6d. net. 

A treasure-house of characteristic anecdotes. 
IN BLACK AND WHITE 

By VISCOUNT KNUTSFORD. 7s. 6d. net. 


One of the most entertaining autobiographies of recent 
years. 


ALFRED YARROW: His Life and Work 
By LADY YARROW. With 77 plates. 5s, net. 


THE EPIC OF MOUNT EVEREST 


A popular account of the three Expeditions. By Sir 
FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





E. M. FORSTER’S NOVELS. 5s. net each 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA 

THE LONGEST JOURNEY 

WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD 
HOWARDS END 

A ROOM WITH A VIEW 











LONDON: 41-43 Maddox Street, W.1 
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[he story may not be true, but it offers a very reasonable 
xplanation of the way the Chinese situation developed. 

After a time, however, the leaders of the Nationalist Party 
pegan to see that there were payments to be made in return 
for Russian help. Gradually they found themselves more 
and more controlled by Russian advisers, whose aim was not 
the good of China but World Revolution. Meantime they 
had learnt—as only a Chinese can learn in so short a time— 
the methods of Communism, and at last they decided to 
throw out their teachers. In the autumn and winter of 1927 
there were wholesale massacres of Communists all over China, 
and by the beginning of this year there was scarcely a professed 
Communist in the country. Thus had the Communist experi- 
ment in China perished within two years of its start. 

This is the main theme of Mr. Chapman's book. But apart 
from it there are numberless sidelights on Chinese life to-day. 
The author is a foreigner who has taken the trouble to get to 
know the Chinese. Of the ** Old China Hands ” (from whom 
so many Englishmen get their ideas of China) he says very 
truly: “It is just because they are * Old China Hands’ that 
they are so hopelessly out of joint with the times in * Young 
China.” 

His book is a defence of the new British policy of moderation 
inChina. It deals only with the period up till the early part 
of this vear. We wonder if Mr. Chapman would still be in 
favour of it to-day. Since his book was written America has 
recognized the Nationalist Government, and as a _ result 
nearly every advisory post under Nanking seems to be filled 
by an American, while England has followed a few months 


afterwards, and has lost all credit for a forward-looking 
policy. We hope sincerely that Mr. Chapman will give us a 


second volume, bringing up to date his criticisms of British 
policy, and completing what is really a brilliant study of the 
Chinese Revolution. 


Lord Cecil’s Gospel 


The Way of Peace. By Viscount Cecil. (Philip Allan. 12s. 6d.) 
‘InAVE sat in four Cabinets,” observes Lord Cecil of Chelwood 
in one of the papers brought together in this opportune 
volume. He might have added without irrelevance that he 
had resigned from two of them—though that would have been 
to anticipate a little, since the second resignation was still to 
come when these particular words were written. That record 
qualifies Lord Cecil to discuss with some authority the problem 
which must of necessity present itself constantly, and ought 
perhaps to present itself more constantly still, to public men,— 
atwhat point does resignation become a matter of honour ? 
No one has ever doubted that it was a matter of honour with 
the writer himself. The only question asked regarding him 
was whether he was not in fact too sensitive to pricks of con- 
science for a statesman with the exigencies of modern political 
life to face. Whatever may be thought about that, the 
position of Lord Cecil and many other men who have had to 
make vital decisions at what they felt was a parting of the 
ways will be better and more sympathetically understood 
When the dispassionate and discerning discussion of the 
problem in his paper on ** The Party System” has been read 
and considered. 

If that paper (written in 1925) answers in large measure the 
common question, why did Lord Cecil resign from the Cabinet 
in 1927, another page, in an introductory chapter, should 
finally dispel the perplexities of students of one side of Lord 
Cecil's character who ask why he does not ** come right out ” 
and call himself a Liberal. The answer is, of course, that he 
happens to be a Conservative. If anyone doubts that let him 
tead three or four sentences introduced, not as a confession 
of faith, but simply to illustrate an impersonal argument. 
“T still hold,” runs the declaration, ‘**‘ that Home Rule was 
hot the best solution of the Irish question, and that the 
religious grievances of Wales could have been met without 
transferring endowments from sacred to secular purposes. I 
am still unconvinced of the wisdom of the Budget of 1910 and 
of the Parliament Act. Nor can I see that a case has been 
made out for far-reaching fiscal change.’ Such is Lord 
Cecil's creed in 1928. 

But, as might be expected, the main topie of this volume is 
not domestic politics. ‘* The noble Lord,” said Mr. Devlin 
once in the House of Commons, ** has one foot in the Middle 


Ages and the other in the League of Nations.’ There is in fact 
nothing very mediaeval in the outlook here revealed—unless, 
indeed, Conservatism itself is to be considered as a stereo- 
typed survival of the past, as Lord Cecil shows good reason 
for not considering it—and there is something very modern 
and onward-looking in every sentence devoted to the League 
of Nations and international peace. Lord Cecil's part in the 
forming of the Covenant has been emphasized as it should be 
in Dr. David Hunter Miller's recent magnum opus on the 
genesis of the League, and it is a tragic irony that so far as 
can be foreseen his resignation of last year closes the door on 
any hope of his return to Geneva as a British delegate. But 
the future of the League of Nations depends less on what 
delegates may do at Geneva than on what common men and 
women may say and think about the League in the countries 
where they live. Stimulus and guidance given to public 
opinion in speech and writing may count for more in the end 
than oratory on the Assembly platform or wise suggestion at 
the Council table. And both stimulus and guidance are here, 

Lord Cecil is a man whose personality is calculated to affect 
his contemporaries according to their temperaments, provoking 
some to criticism, others—and the majority——to admiration. 
This selection from his speeches and writings has been wisely 
made to reveal him as he is. On particular points both critics 
and admirers will doubtless feel themselves confirmed in their 
judgment. But both alike, if animated by common honesty, 
will recognize that there stands disclosed in these pages a man 
who more than most has enriched the public life of England by 
bringing it not merely ability but character. 


Education by Gramophone 


International Educational Society’s Lecture Records.* (Theo 
Columbia Graphophone Co., Ltd.) 
Tue possibilities of the gramophone as a medium for educa- 
tion—to which reference has already made in the 
Spectator—are demonstrated by the series of Lecture Records 
now being published under the auspices of the International 
Educational Society, of which Mr. H. A. L. Fisher is President, 
by the Columbia Graphophone Co., Ltd. To both teacher 
and student the usefulness of these records is undoubtedly 
wide, for the voice of the expert speaking on his own subject 
To the layman these discs have an 


been 


may be heard at will. 
added value: they make it possible fer every possessor of a 
gramophone to hear authoritative expositions upon a variety 
of interesting subjects. 

The Society has wisely avoided the ** high-brow * attitude, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, for example, talks on the profound subject 
of * Time and Space” in an easy, conversational way, so that 
he stimulates the interest of the listener and imparts, with 
everv sentence, some new and valuable fact. Professor 
Conway, Hulme Professor of Latin at Victoria University, 
Manchester, in the lecture entitled ** The Value of a Classical 
Training in Modern Life,” says :— 

*“ Have vou heard of the undergraduate—I believe he was a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford who, when he was asked what religion 
he professed, replied proudly, ‘I belong to the Church of Christ 
founded in Texas in 1868.2 How laughable, vou say. Yes; but 
it is worse than laughable. Think of the narrowness and bitter- 
ness which such an answer implies. The belief that nothing 
could be called the Church of Christ, except a particular sect, 
sixtv vears old, in one American State, and then ask if that 
answer, and a hundred others like it, could possibly have been 
given by anyone who had learnt to read the New Testament in 
Greek.” 

On “ The Englishman through the Ages’ Professor F. G, 
~arsons is fascinating hearing. He tells of that time long ago, 
in the first century of our era, long before Rome was des- 
pairingly calling back her legions from Britain and other out- 
lying parts of her Empire ; when our ancestors, the Angles, 
lived on the marshy plains of what is now Schleswig-Holstein, 
Life in those early English days was short, according to 
Professor Parsons, for from his examination of these remote 
Englishmen’s remains he doubts if they lived longer than 
forty years. Their bones show that they suffered acutely 
from osteo-arthritis, or chronic rheumatism. 





* The Lecture Records may be obtained from the International 
Educational Society's Offices, 189 Regent Street, London, W.1, 


or from the Columbia Graphoy hone Co. Ltd., the official Publishers 
of the Society, 102-108 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C, 1. 
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Professor Julian Huxley’s subject is “ Ants and their 
Habits ” :— 

“ Ants represent the bighest development of insect evolution. 
Their social organisation may outdo i. complexity that of moro 
backward human society. Had only Ants been capable of 
attaining greater size, not only man, but other animals, might 
never have appeared on this planet.” 

The lecturer goes on to explain why ants did not become the 
dominating group of animals, and thus prevent the evolution 
of the higher vertebrates : 

“To grow, an insect has to moult its skeleton and produce & 
new one. Above a certain size, this is physically impossible. 
Also their system of breathing by air tubes direct to the tissues 
will not work in large bodies ; the sma! size prevents the developing 
of a large brain, which denies the plastic power of intelligence. 
The limit was thus set to insect evolution, and Ants have existed 
practically unchanged for tens of millions of years, powerless to 
prevent the upward development of the mammal, and the final 
dominance of man over the rest of the living things upon this earth.” 

Professor Denis Saurat, who lectures in French, will 
delight all lovers of Ilugo :— 

“Victor Hugo (he says) est la premi¢re et la plus grande 
expression du peuple francais. Hest la premi¢re et la plus grande 
expression littéraire de Tesprit démocratique. Son importance 
pour le monde est sa capacité de transformer en poésic de la plus 
haute espéce, les sentiments et les pens¢éos de la masse de lPhumanité.” 
But, he adds, “ son grand péché était Torgueil,’ which Hugo 
possibly shared with Goethe and Milton. 

Nature lovers in town and country alike will appreciate 
Mr. H. J. Massinghams’s records on ** Woodland Birds.” He 
shows that in England there are few deep woods, and that 
the habits of our birds have been so modified by human 
cultivation that they have learnt ‘“* to shun the innermost 
recesses of woodland, which are as empty of life and move- 
ment as a cathedral on a weekday.’ Tere is a characteristic 
passage :— 

“The ghostly swerve of a tawny owl, disturbed from his 
Cloistered doze, in an ivy-dressed oak; the pebbly-bright per- 
cussions of black-capped coal or marsh tits rummaging in the 
leafy upper world; the rasping scream of a jay, too furtive to 
allow us glimpse of a form, chestnut bright as a sun-patch among 
the shadows.” 

There are many lectures in the series, including an ‘* Intro- 
duction to Physics,” by Sir Oliver Lodge ; ‘* Famous Books 
of the Seventeenth Century,” by the Rev. IF’. EK. Hutchinson, 
Chaplain of All Souls, Oxford; ‘ Ilow to Listen to Music,” 

I , 
by Dr. Percy Buck; * Introductions” both to Livy and 
Virgil, by Professor Conway. They are usually divided into 
four sections, taking two dises for each Lecture —the audition 

sf 

lasting about fifteen minutes. There is no reason why, in the 
carly future, records such as these, made by eminent men of 
science and learning, should not regularly be found in company 
with those of the great masters of music, in the cabinets of 
cramophone owners throughout the country. As Bacon once 
wrote: “© The sovercignty of man lieth hid in knowledge,” 
and the International Educational Secicty is showing us a 
way to that Kingdom. 


Mr. McKenna’s Speeches 


Post War Banking Policy. By the Rt. Mon. Reginald Me Kenna, 
(Hememann. 7s. 6d.) 
Turse are times when books on financial and economic sub- 
jects are read by others than by banking and economic experts, 
und one of the merits of this book is that diflicult matters 
connected with banking and finance are dealt with in a manner 
which can be understood almost by the man in the strect. 
The volume consists of a series of Mr. MeKenna’s annual 
speeches to the sharcholders of the Midland Bank during the 
past eight years —in so far as they were concerned with matters 
of general public interest —together with an address on the 
subject of Reparations and International Debts delivered in 
1922 at the Convention of the American Bankers’ Association 
in New York City. The practical value of this republication of 
addresses consists in the fact that they contain the views of an 
expert economist and practical banker upon most of the 
economic problems following upon the War, views, moreover, 
which were expressed just at the moment when the problems 
were most pressing. Thus in 1920 we have views concerning 
the dangers of inflation and then a few years later the dangers 
attending a too rapid deflation, while many will read with 
interest, if not with agreement, Mr. MeKenna’s attempt to 
connect the depression and unemployment in certain industries 





a, 


with monetary policy. The book is readable and instructiyg 
from cover to cover. Its weakness perhaps lies in the Clever 
attempt to connect our industrial troubles too exclusively 
with one particular cause when the causes are many and con. 
plex. This is regrettable because it might lead those entirely 
uninstructed in finance to imagine that all these trouble 
could be removed by a dose of extra credit and by a skilfy 
manipulation of our banking arrangements. 
A. W. K, 


Fiction 
Dragons, Cossacks, Whales, and 


Detectives 
The Dreadful Dragon of Hay Hill. By Max Beerbohm, 


(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Mirgorod. By Nikolay Gogol. Translated by Constance Garnett, 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
The Best Short Stories of 1928. No. 2. American. Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Deep-Sea Bubbles, or the Cruise of the Anna Lombard, 
By Henry H. Bootes. (Benn. 10s. 6d.) 
The Cluny Problem. By A. Fielding. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Iv Mr. Max Beerbohm’s little fantasy, The Dragon of Hay Hil 
appears now in an unlimited edition, it does not renounce the 
severe clegance of paper, print, and binding so necessary to 
its remote and delicate air of amusement. The frontispiece, 
which reveals the large-eyed Thia reproving the terrified Thol 
in the year 39,000 b.c, is in itself exhilarating. This grave and 
airy chronicle. this queer half-wistful account of the ‘Time of 
the Greater Stress in the green homeland when the dragon 
breathed from the summit of Hay Hill, and of the degeneration 
that followed his overthrow, will seem to many merely one of 
Mr. Beerbohm’s elusive exercises in teasing humour and 
mischievous decorum of style; a more meditative reader, 
crushing the suave absurdity “ against his palate fine,’ may 
savour a core of pathos and irony and even the sting of a moral, 
For the necessity of the Dragon and the high state of danger 
in the scheme of things has always been recognized by poets 
and the better kind of philosophers. However you take it, 
the smiling and evasive tale is charming. 

The mind that can pass easily from this urbanity to the 
limitless steppes of Gogol and his carousing quarrelling people 
may be considered fairly well educated. We have all heard 
by this time that Gogol is the father of the Russian novel, 
and it is occasionally murmured that he has points of resem 
blance with Dickens. ‘The author of Dead Souls has indeed 
more than a little in common with the disquieting and 
daemonic genius who so uneasily fitted himself to the Victorian 
convention, But in Mirgorod, Mrs. Constance Garnett, 
devoted and admirable translator, gives us the Gogol of the 
folk tale tradition, of the Ukraine he loved with childhood’s 
nostalgia, the romantic Gogol, all gaiety and melancholy and 
leaping movement. Here is the great exultant story of 
© Taras Bulba ” and his sons. Flashing of silver heels in the 
war dances, rushing of mighty stallions with red-clad riders, 
massacre and festival, birds and flowers and fragrances of the 
steppe, cool dark flowing of the Dnieper, Homeric combats, 
chanted refrains in battle, pride, scorn, comradeship, tortured 
death and defiance of it, all the insolence and invincibility ol 
the Zaporozhtsy— this is a thing merciless and splendid like 
wind and flame. But the gentle study called ‘* Old-world 
Landowners” almost sobs with tenderness, for in love or 
wrath Gogol is at one with all the creatures he contemplates. 
As with Dostoevsky, as with Tchehoy, as with Tolstoy, though 
not so convincedly, we murmur in reading Gogol: ‘ This, 
too, is Russia.” For the Russian novelists seem to be identified 
with their race as are no other writers on earth. 

Mr. O'Brien collects the Best Short Stories of 1928 fot 
America, having already done that service for Great Britain 
Those who delight in the peculiarly deft and satisfying craft 
of the short story will not overlook these anthologies. They 
may miss some names: but Mr. O’Brien includes nothing that 
is without quality. This volume has the greater interest 
hecause most of the episodes in scene and psychology ate 
completely American. Frederick Brennan’s ‘* Guardeen 
Angel” is lifted into ironic perfection by the unexpectedly 
seathing remark of the mother at the end. In A Country 
Passion Morley Callaghan wrings the heart with a grim state 
ment of the grim misapprehension of inarticulate souls. Joha 
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~ COALFIELDS. 

Vv . . . ° . 
| Serious Position in the Mining 
A: eas. 

! T= Spectator has already drawn the attention of its 

readers to the serious position in the mining areas, 

1 especially in South Wales. 

| ¢¢ , Py hundred thousand workers (must be) taken as 

the permanent surplus in the (coal-mining) industry.” 

—Industrial Transference Board Report. 

1 ¢6 heart-breaking process is going on among a million 4 

of the best classes of our people.” H 

—Joun Gatswortuy in the Manchester Guardian. ; 


| THE FIRST ESSENTIAL IS TO BRING HOPE BY 
| PERSONAL AND FRIENDLY HELP TO THOSE WHO 
ARE NEARLY DESPERATE. 





MONEY AND CLOTHING ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


Please send gifts, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, to: , 


Society of Friends (Quakers) 
COALFIELDS DISTRESS 
COMMITTEE 





‘ (Chairman “aN M. Fry). 
: Room S, FRIENDS not SE, EUSTON RD., 
y LONDON, N.W ' 
a Clothing from the North of a should be | 
| sent to Friends Meeting House, Mount Street,  \ 
fi Manchester. Ht 











| Post Free: 


HAMPTONS’ NEW BOOK C.295 illustrating, 
in colour, the latest productions and best values in tasteful 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS, and all 

OTHER HOME FURNISHINGS, 












Hamptons’ No. 815340. 
Deep seated carved mahogany 
Easy Chair with caned back 
and arms, upholstered all hair, 
loose feather down cushions 
to seat and back. Covered 
good quality Brocatel. 

“£16 18 6 


D eated carve 


with caned back and arms, upholstered all hair, with loose ! 


Hamptons’ No. S16616. 


1 Brocatel. 





down cushions to seat and back. Covered good quality 1 

6 ft. oin. wide. £39 10 0 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR a > Gate 

Hamptons pay carriage to any Rail Station Great ! n. 





Ready To-day. 
LEWIS SPENCE 


duthor of “ The History of Atlantis,’ “ Problem of Atlantis.” 


MYSTERIES of BRITAIN. 


Demy 8vo. 288 pp. Cloth Gilt. Fully Illustrated. 10/6 


In this volume is revealed the former existence within the British 
Islands of a very ancient native mystical tradition, the fragments and 
memories of which still exist in co msiderable abundance, and prove that 

tain was regarded by the nations of ant quity as a sucred island, 
the home and nucleus Ps a faith and an cccult tradition regarded with 





peculiar sanctity on the Continent, This cult, it is contended, did not 
emanate from the East, but was probably of North- West African proven- 
ance, having a common origin with Egyptian lore, from which much, if 
not all, Oriental Occultism proceeded. 

PSYCHICAL SCIENCE © RELIGIOUS 

BELIEF 
by J. ARTHUR HILL, Author of “ From Agnosticism to Belief,” ete. 
The Author set: out to find a rational ground ins religious belief, and 


in his examination, Orthodox Science, Psychology and Psychical Research 
are pressed into service. A helpful and iluminating book. 


Crown 8vo. 192 bb. Cloth. 5/- 


THE ESOTERIC ORDERS & THEIR WORK 
by DION FORTUNE, Author of “FE Philosophy of Love & Marriage.” 
This volume, from the pen of one well qualified for the task, should do 


much to remove the many miennatpte ns with regard to the Nature an 
origin of the esoteric orders which are prevalent among the uninitiated, 


Crown 8vo. 144 pp. Cloth. 3/6 
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HENRI BERGSON 
by Prof. CHEVALIER. 


THE ORIGIN OF MAN 
by ERNEST G. PALMER. 


Author of “T x Secret of Ancient 
Authorised translation by aypt.” 4/6 
Lilian A, Clare. i2/6 Those sue d in the contro- 


The translation of Bergson’s criticism versy between spon ee ane 
should 





@ the Einstein theory of relativity has the Modernist Theology 
nm very kindly undertaken by Thoma read this book before accepting 
Green wood, A *R.G.S., of th pseudo-scientific ideas of man's 


ancient origin. 


Gabvers ity of London. 





SPIRIT COMMUNICATION 


SIR FRANK BENSON, 2/6 


TELEPATHY 


by L. M. BAZETT. With a Preface by 


RIDER & Co. 


Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 








Also Publishers of 
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Complete catalogue | 








Choose your Christmas 
Gifts at 


The Times 
Book Club. 


The largest bookshop in the world offers 
the widest choice of presents suited to 
every age and taste. 








BOOKS Beautifully 
Bound — Illustrated 
Gift Books, Art and 
Music, Biography 
and History, Essays 
and Literature, Sport 


Call while the rooms are 
still uncrowded and in- 
spect the CHRISI- 
MAS DISPLAY, or 


write for a catalogue. 


We pay carriage on all and Travel, New 
orders of £2 and upwards, Novels. and BOOKS 
7" ¥ FOR THE CHIL- 
De eliver ree 9» our "AT . 
molors in most districts DREN are among 
within a 20-mile radius. the classifications. 


You will find a gift 
for each of your 
friends at The Times 


Book Club. 


42 Wigmore Street, 
Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 1. 
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THE ANGEL THAT THORNTON 
TROUBLED THE WATERS WILDER 


Third Impression. 6s. net. 


THORNTON 
WILDER 


6s. net. 


THE BRIDGE OF 
SAN LUIS REY - 


Fifty-fifth Thousand. 


THE LIFE & TRAGEDY OF 
THE EMPRESS BARONESS 
OF RUSSIA BUXHOEVEDEN 
Introduction by J. C. Squire. 
With Illustrations. 25s. net. 





THE DIARY OF JOHN 


ALLAN 
QUINCY ADAMS, 1794-1845 NEVINS 
21s. net. 


American Political, Social and Intellectual 
Life from Washington to Polk. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS Sir H. NEWBOLT 
Vol. 4. June, 1916—April, 1917. 16s. net. 
Maps in separate case. 5s. net. 








A Criticism of Modern Civilization. 


WHITHER MANKIND Editor: C. A. BEARD 
12s. 6d. net. 
With many eminent adic ol including :— 


HAVELOCK ELLIS BERTRAND RUSSELL 
SIDNEY & BEATRICE WEBB HENDRIK VAN LOON 
EMIL LUDWIG JULIUS KLEIN 


THE STRUGGLE FOR CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION, 
1750-1829 


With Illustrations. 10s. Gd. net. 


LIVING INDIA SAVEL ZIMAND 


Introduction by “ A. E.”’ (G. W. Russell). 
With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


WOLFE IN SCOTLAND J. T. FINDLAY 


in the ’45 and from 1749-1753 
With Illustrations. 


BRITISH ROUTES 
TO INDIA 


With 9 Illustrations. 


DENIS 
GWYNN 


15s. net. 


H. L. HOSKINS 
2 Maps. 30s. net. 
EARLY ENGLISH D. G. E. HALL 
INTERCOURSE with BURMA 


12s. 6d. net. 


MOTOR MECHANISM 


OF PLANTS Sir J. C. BOSE 


21s. net. 
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GOOD INVESTMENT 


Build up a Private Incom: 
this way. Immediate Protection 
for family as well. 


PROFIT ON SMALL 
ANNUAL DEPOSITS 


Do not wait to accumulate a few hundred pounds before 
those men of larger income who are building up fortunes t! 








shrewd investment—start now with an annual deposit of a sum yoy 
can afford out of your income, which will put you on the sam 
royal road to independence for life. As an example, 1!2s. fq 
weekly (deposited half-yearly or yearly) secures for a man ¢ 
30 no less a sum than £1,980 at age 60. Thus does money make 
2 | money. The plan places the man of comparatively smal! incom 





THIS CORPORATION gives a ° 
Clergy of England, Wales, Ireland and the Colonies, their Widows 
Daughters, in times of sickness, bereavement, or other temporar 

At this season of the vear the applications for help show a marked increase, 
a large fund is required to meet all the needs. Gifts of clothing of ever 

tion are also most gratefully received. 


The 











SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL... 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION. 


C 


38 Tavistock Piace, Tavisteck Square, London, W.C. 1, 
ssistance in money and clothine 


rporation has aided over 50,000 ca of clerical disir 
Secretary: MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, 
HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 
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on an equality with the man who can invest large sums. It is a 


| absolutely safe investment, and it carries great advantaves no 


associated with any other form of investment. 

These benefits are based on the Company's present bonus distribu. 
tion, and assuming, for purpose of this example, a present age g 
30 and a net deposit of £32 5s. lld. (about 12s. 6d. week! 


£1,980 AT AGE 60. 

Although only £968 17s. 6d. net will actually have been deposited 
yet at age 60 the Company will send you a cheque for £1,980), or, ij 
you prefer it. will guarantee you an income for life, from that date, 
of about £188. 


INCOME TAX SAVED. 

This form of investment entitles you to a rebate upon every deposit 
This has been taken into account in the figure quoted for deposi 
Actually you deposit £35 l4s., but rebate of Income Ta saves 
you £3 8s. Id., leaving total net deposit of £32 5s. lld. The CGovem. 
ment therefore assists you in your aim to become independent | 
a contribution amounting over the whole period to about £1, 
This assumes, of course, the present rate of tax. 


£10 A MONTH IF PERMANENTLY DISABLED. 
Applicable to residents in the British Isles, Canada and United States, 
The risk is always present. Illness or accident at any time ma 
permanently incapacitate you for earning a living. In that cas 
your deposits to the Company cease and you will receive £10 pe 
month until you are 60, when the £1,980 becomes due. 


£1,000 FOR FAMILY. 

If you do not live to age 60, £1,000 plus generous profits ‘ ied 
will be paid to your family. This financial protection is secured 
directly you make your first deposit. 


ANY AGE, ANY AMOUNT. 

The figures and age quoted here may not be suitable to you. But 
whether you are older or vounger, able to deposit more o1 t § 
much, the plan is still your best means for providing for the future 


£82,000,000 ASSETS. 

The Company which offers you this help to Independence for Life 
is the Sun Life of Canada, the great Annuity Company wit 
assets (Government Supervised) of £82,000,000. This Company i 
one of the most prosperous in the World. By taking up ths 
plan you share in its prosperity. 

Write giving exact age and amount you can save yearly to J. 

Junkin (General Manager), Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canad 
13. Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Su 

London, S.W. 1. 








-HOXTON MARKET 
CHRISTIAN MISSION AND INSTITUTE 


President: WALTER SCOLES, Esq., “ BDunluce,” Eastbourne. 





‘ la i | 7 ry T 
CHRISTMAS IN HOXTON 
| Christmas is a season of joy and geod cheer! So they say in 
| ™ost places. So they do NOT say in Hoxton. How can they 
| those who live there year in, year out? They scarcely exist. 
They are crowded together in slum-dwellings children, aduits 
| amd acalescents. Herded together—10/,000 of them in one 
| Square mile of sordid poverty! 
| 

j 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Strengthen cur hands, will you, in our terrible fight against ail 
this misery and help us to give a few days of real Xmas 
happiness ? 
Help vs this_year, as hitherto, to provide 6,000 Christ: 
lreats to the Little Ones and 800 Christmas Dinners to De 
| tute Families, in Comfortless Homes, and come and help your 
| self, Gifts of money, clothes, boots. toys will be gratefu 
| received and acknowledged by Lewis H. Burtt, Secretary, 
Christian Mission and Institute, Hoxton Market, London, N. 1. 
| Bankers: Midland Bank, Old St. Branch, Gt. Eastern St., E. 
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God, by Marie Cristine Chamber, is a moving and beautifu 
ttle history, haunted by the ancient Spanish grace lingering 
The Jew, by FE. Seaver. is a savage and effective 
rice of irony. The fierce impact of Fannie Hirst’s saxophone 
aaa unnerve you. But you will be consoled by the delicate 
potation of Ruth Suckow, the imaginative sympathy of 
D mothy Canfield, the spiritual excitement of Elizabeth Madox 


in Mexic« . 


Roberts. 
Deep-Sea Bubbles is an odd book. It is packed with magni- 
gent material concerning sailing ships and sailor men, and 
But the style of 
Lombard,” 


the monstrous dwellers in the deep sea. 
Mr. Hedger, third mate on the * Anna 
supposed to describe her trip to the Pacifie as a whaler, char- 


who is 


red by scientists interested in the qualities of sperm oil, is so 
karly Victorian and genteel that we sigh now and then for one 
bast of Aloysius’ Horn. Yet, as we become more and more 
sbsorbed by the crew of that remarkable ship, the well- 
tehaved manner of Mr. Hedger, watering down apologetic- 
ally the strangeness of the vovage, becomes almost lovable. 
The first mate was the son of a German Duke, and had been a 
french general, the steward was an exiled Chinese prince, 
the captain was as nearly an angel as a captain might be. 
The sailmaker saw the ~ Flying Dutchman” twice, and a 
Valtese hand had theories about the * Odyssey.” The con- 
yersation rolls richly round the romantic fates of other ships, 
the shanties ring out mocking. vou are made acquainted with 
ithe punctilio and superstition of the seaman’s life. ** Away, 
comes the ery, and you assist at the vasty death- 
The wonderful voyage fizzles out in 


whalers '”” 
struggle s of Leviathan. 
ome obscure quarrel of the scientists, which is like reality, so 
yeare left rather thwarted and wondering. But this is a most 
ascinating book, which can but leave any reader more con- 
vineed than ever that much of the world’s splendour slipped 
away with the proud beauty of set sails. 

In The Cluny Problem Mr. Fielding not only presents a most 
exciting detective story, but a really cood novel as well. The 
people are all so vivacious, various, and picturesque that they 
rally matter to the plot, instead of sticking about like lay 
figures waiting for the detectives to questionthem. Sir Anthony 
(rss and Mr. Brownlow are discovered dead in the Cedar 
Rom of the Villa Porte-Bonheur with pistols beside them. 
What had the vampish Mrs. Brownlow, the dark-eved Mrs. 
tasterby, what had Smith, Lascelles, Tibbits, Mr. Murgatroyd, 
vhat had even Vivian Young, Sir Anthony's fiancée, to do 
vith it ? What, later. had Reginald Maitland ? The French 

Inspector Poynter 
One, Mackay, repre- 


police have a succession of surprises. 
{Seotland Yard, merely ** observes.” 
«nting himself as a private agent from Aberdeen, makes 
gloomy remarks in an outrageous dialect which I unwarily 
acribed to the usual ignorance of Saxon novelists. I was 
wong. Inspector Poynter had “observed” that 
Hence the reader's wild astonishment in the last chapter, after 
the French detectives have supplied a complete explanation 
{the murders. The Cluny Problem is brilliantly successful. 
It stimulates through its progress and satisfies in its conclusion, 
RacueEL ANNAND TAayLor, 


A Library List 


fistory :—Early English Intercourse with Burma (1587- 
1743). By D. G. EK. Hall. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.))-——— 
A History of the Jews in England. By Albert M. Hyamson. 


also. 


(Methuen. 10s. 6d.) the Mysteries of Britain. By 
Lewis Spence. (Rider. 10s. 6d.) Erasmus — the 
Reformer. By L. Elliott Binns. (Methuen. 5s.) The 
Faurington Diary. By Joseph Farington, R.A. Vol. 
VIII. (1815-1821). Edited by James Greig. (Hutchin- 
son. 21s.) Historical and Military Essays. By the 
Hon. Sir John Fortescue. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) - 
William, Prince of Orange. By Marjorie Bowen. (John 
Lane. 18s.) 

Miscentanrous :—Animal Drawing and Anatomy. By 
Edwin Noble. (Batsford. 10s. 6d.) Creation by 


Edited by Frances Mason. (Macmillan. 21s.) 

New Eprrions :—The Works of Stendhal. Armance. 'Trans- 
lated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.)——The Duchy Edition of the Tales and Romances 
of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. True Tilda. The White 
Wolf: and other Fireside Stories. (Dent. 3s. 6d. each.) 
The Plays and Poems of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Edited by R. Crompton Rhodes. 38 Vols. (Basil 
Blackwell: Oxford. £3 3s.)——Sunlight and Health. 
By C. W. Saleeby, (Nisbet. 5s.) 


Evolution. 


More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 821.) 

Since nobody can write of dogs so well as Mr. Patrick 
Chalmers and since nobody can paint them so well as Mr. 
Cecil Aldin, their joint book, A Dozen Dogs Or So” (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 15s.) will be as welcome to all dog-iovers as 
the thrust of a nose or the wag ofa tail. It is impossible to 
say which is the best of these poems from Punch ; they are all 
excellent. The little girl's song about Spot is as exuberant 
as Mr. Aldin’s pictures of that waggish little beast. and surely 
a litter of puppies was never better described than this; — 

[ heard the guggle and the 
Of five fat atoms feeding as one whole, 

And stopped and picked you, mewling, from the 
A thing no bigger than a penny roll, 

But still pe f : 


tiny twitter 


ssessed of a discerning soul 


But whether Mr. Chalmers is writing about the * Jong lean 


dog ~ of the poacher, about a spaniel— of sausage guild and 
sprawly gait,” about a little hunt terrier, a “ Labrador 


débutante,” or a foxhound puppy. his poems are as delightful 
as the dogs themselves. The book deserves a great success, 
* * * * 

From Peter the Great to the time of Catherine the Great 
is perhaps the most romantic period of Russian history, and 
Mr. Poliakoff has chosen a justifiably romantie title for his 
story of this period. When Lovers Ruled Russia (Appleton, 
15s.) has been written to prove how often, if the truth were 
known, * political events would be found to be due to feminine 
interference.” Mr. Poliakoff tells again the story of Peter 
the Great and his beautiful German mistress, Anna Mons. the 
daughter of a wine merchant, and of her successor, an Estonian 
slave girl who later became Catherine I.“ A woman's hair 
is long—her brain is small,” was a favourite saving of the 
Muscovites. Intelligence was not expected of the weaker 
sex, but their influence appears to have been great. When the 
Empress Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter the Great died. she 


left * thirty thousand dresses and not a single letter worth 
preserving.” But this Elizabeth reigned in’ Russia for 
twenty-one years. Mr. Poliakoff gives us a sympathetic 


picture of Catherine the Great, whose character is neatly 
summed up in a quotation from the epitaph she wrote for 
herself some time before her death: ** She loved life.’ When 
Lovers Ruled Russia is excellent reading, written in a vivid 
and vigorous style. It should be a popular book. 


* * * * 
* We live in a chocolate age,’ says Lord Riddell in his 
entertaining and instructive article which appears in the 


Bicentenary Number of Frys Works Magazine (2s.), ** Every 
working day Messrs. Fry turn out on an average two-and-a- 
half million pieces of chocolate, which are broadcast all over 
the world. Just reflect for a moment what that means when 
resolved into human happiness!” In this charmingly 
illustrated Bicentenary Number we can read, not only of 
* The Life of a Cocoa Bean,” but the history of an industry 
of which Britain may well be proud. 


* Bs * * 


The Bon Vivant's Companion, by Professor Jerry Thomas 
(Knopf, 7s. 6d.) is edited, with an introduction, by Mr. 
Asbury, who has collected a number of entertaining 
illustrations for it. The introduction is a lament for the past 
glories of wet America, the days of bar-tenders and saloons, 
and above all the days of * Professor” Jerry Thomas, Prince 
of Mixers. Here we are shown the bar-tender as an artist, 
and not merely a seller of drinks, and may observe the fruits 
of his life's study. 

* i # * 

Professor Elton has done much to bring to life the history 
of English letters. His critical faculty is not only wide and 
steady ; it is also vigorous. In the Survey of English Liter- 
ature, 1730-1780 (Arnold, 32s.) he gives a guide. mainly, to the 
less considered writers of the period. It is based on knowledge 
and appreciation, and will certainly find a place on every 
student's shelf, 

* * # - 


In Religious Fanaticism (Faber and Gwvyer, 12s. 6d.) Mrs. 
Ray Strachey gives an account of the various religious sects 
and queer communal experiments which sprang up in America 
during the nineteenth century. There was often a great 
optimism, sometimes a real heroic struggle to face life, in these 
movements. Equally, of course, there was grolesquerie ; 
and sometimes a downright anti-social and diabolistic tend- 
ency. It is startling to recall in what strange fashions men 
have sought after their own salvation. The most interesting 
part of the book is in the extracts Mrs. Strachey has made 
from the diary of her grandmother, Hannah Whitall Smith, 
who became acquainted with many such movements and the 
personalities behind them during her own more eyen-minded 
and gracious search after a life of trust in God, 
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Report of the “ Mistaken Identity ” 
Competition 


THERE were not as many entries for the Mistaken Identity 
Competition as we expected, but perhaps we overestimated 
the number of times that contretemps of this kind occur, or— 
and this is more probable—several instances of mistaken 
identity may not seem worth describing because they have 
no special dénouement. There were not many historical 
stories quoted, though the never-failing Mr. Pepys provided 
two episodes ; several competitors told stories of mistakes 
made at Madame Tussaud’s, and there were also a number 
of amusing instances given of the difficulties which most twins 
experience. The prize of five guineas is awarded to Mrs. 
— for her double example of mistaken identity quoted 
low :— 


A country-woman who came into Truro one market day stopped 
in the middle of the street to greet an old friend. ‘“ Why, I haven't 
seen you for a long time, my dear,” she said. ** No, and I haven’t 
seen you, my dear,” said the other, ‘‘ How are ’ee keeping ?"’ There 
was a pause. Then the first said “‘ I don’t believe ‘tis you after all,” 
and the other answered “ No, and I don’t believe ‘tis you neither.” — 
Mrs. Bivett, 5 The Avenue, Truro. 


Other interesting entries were :— 

It is recorded of Dr. Keate, the famous “ flogging *’ headmaster 
of Eton, that as he was passing through the school one day a form- 
master approached him and reported a boy for some serious delin- 
quency. “ All right,” said the Doctor, “‘ send him to my room in 
a quarter of an hour.” Returning to his room before the quarter of 
an hour was up, the Headmaster found a boy waiting, whom he 
promptly collared and heartily thrashed. When the operation 
was over the boy still lingered. ‘* Well, what are you waiting for ?” 
snapped the Headmaster. “‘ Please, Sir, I came to be prepared for 
Confirmation.”—Mr. SypnNey T. SHARPLEY, 27 Halifax Road, 
Cambridge. 


*“T called one day on a married cousin in town. Her maid came 
to the door and, on seeing me, opened her mouth wide, gasped, 
swayed to and fro and, but for my friendly arm round her waist, 
would undoubtedly have fallen. She soon came to and informed 
me her mistress was out. Some weeks later I met my cousin and 
questioned her about her maid’s extraordinary behaviour. “ Oh,” 
said she, “I meant to have written to tell you about it—Edith 
thought you were the KING ! ! !"’—Vice-Admiral WaprE CAULFIELD, 
Empire House, 175 Piccadilly. 

* When I was up at Oxford I made the acquaintance of a certain 
well-known professor. It was told that he loved to spend his 
vacs. incognito among the different country people of various 
European nations, studying their characters and manners and 
speaking their language. <A short time afterward I was on a walking 
tour in the Austrian Tyrol with three French boys. And we 
stopped for a rest and refreshment in a wayside restaurant one 
morning in August. To my astonishment sitting at a table, sur- 
rounded by companions, was my friend of Oxford. In my folly 
I smiled a sign of recognition, and greeted him with the words, 
* How are you Professor —?”’ No sooner had the words escaped 
me than I realized my faux pas. He looked at me, smoking his 
long pipe, and shaking his head, said ** Ich verstehe nicht.” Natur- 
ally, [ shrank back embarrassed to my companions, and hoped that 
I had not spoilt his game. On my return to Oxford in October, 
I came across him again. And I began to apologize, and said, 
“ The last time I saw you was seven weeks ago in that little estaminet 
in the Tyrol at ——.” ‘ No,” he said, “* I'm sure you didn’t. For 
I was spending my vac. in Spain!’ I have never seen two men so 
alike. Iam not sure yet after these thirty vears that that eminent 
professor told me the truth.’”—C. W. Cuastet pE Boinvitite, The 
Vicarage, Hythe, Kent. 

* In the year 1680 Charles IT. dictated to Samuel Pepys an account 
of his adventures in his escape from the battle of Worcester in 1651. 
The story is full of miraculous deliverances from fatal recognition 
and also relates an amusing incident in which Charles If. was 
mistaken for Richard Cromwell, his rival's son. Charles, disguised 
as a serving man, in the company of a royalist, Colonel Gunter, was 
making for Shoreham, where a ship had been procured to take him 
to France. On the way they stayed a night at a place called Ham- 
bleton, seven miles from Portsmouth, with a certain man, Thomas 
Symons, who was not aware of his royal guest’s identity. At supper 
Colonel Gunter talked, ‘ Very feelingly concerning Cromwell and all 
his party’; and Symons during the conversation went and 
“Whispered in his (Colonel Gunter’s) ear, and asked whether I 
(Charles) was not some round-headel rogue’s son ; for I looked very 
suspiciously. Upon which Colonel Gunter, answering for me, 
that he might trust his fe jn mv hands, he came and took me by 
the hand, and drinking a good glass of beer to me, called me brother 
round-head.”—MARI0N Francis HAMILtTon, The Vicarage, Windsor, 
Berks. 


Answers to Questions on Eastern Christendom 











1. Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem.—— 
2. Patriarch of Alexandria.——3. A church which is in union with 
Rome, while retaining its own rite and hierarchy._——4. Abyssinians. 
-—_—5. Monophysite Christians of Egypt, speaking Arabic.—— 
6. Monophysite Christianity. -7. 1589.——-8. St. Barnabas and 
St. Paul, Acts xiii. 4.9. (4) Roman Catholic, (6) Orthodox.—— 
10. 1054. 11. Council of Florence, 1439.——12. A solid screen, 


separating the sanctuary from the p.ople’s part of the building in 
an Eastern church. 13. In infancy. 
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Motors and Motoring 


The Modern Motor Car.—II. The 
Gear-box 


In a previous article the principle of construction of thy 
ordinary gear-box was briefly described, and here it ; 
intended to refer to the reverse gear, and to the purpose oy 
the box. These two articles have been written pr¢ paratory 
to ane describing free-wheel devices which are likely to con, 
much to the fore as affording a practical means of really 
simplifying gear-changing and allowing appreciably greate 
economy in car maintenance while not calling for the scrapping 
of existing gear-boxes or for any large initial outlay. |) 
continuance of my simple explanation of how the ordinary 
gear-box works, we come to the means of obtaining a revere 
motion, so that while the engine continues to run the same 
way as when the car is driven forwards, the vehicle may ly 
reversed at will. 

It has been shown how a neutral gear position was obtain. 
able—that is, how the car could be left stationary with the 
engine and clutch in operation ; also how the machine was 
driven forwards. We come now to the reverse. In « simple 
form, on the after end—that furthest from the permanent-mes 
wheel—of the lay or lower shaft in the box is fixed a smal) 
pinion or gear wheel which meshes with an idle whee! having 
a separate support in the box. In the ordinary way, when 
the lay shaft is running, this wheel is rotated, and as it forms 
an intermediary and is normally doing no work, it is known 
as an idle pinion. This is the reverse gear. To engage it » 
that the main shaft and the propellor shaft are turned ina 
reverse direction, the first or low speed pinion on the main 
shaft is slid into mesh with it. With the engine and clutch 
running, the upper permanent wheel turns clockwise, the 
engaged lower wheel anti-clockwise. As the whe: on the lay 
shaft are fixed to it, it follows that the small gear whice! on the 
back end of the lay shaft also turns anti-clockwise. This 
rotates the idle or reverse gear clockwise, and in turn the 
low-speed pinion revolves anti-clockwise. Since this last 
wheel, although allowed to be slid horizontally along the 
castellated or squared main shaft, must rotate the shaft when 
it is moved, and the shaft is connected by a universal joint 
to the propellor shaft, it follows that the rear road wheels will 
be turned in a reverse or clockwise direction, and so drive the 
car backwards. There are various ways of arranging 4 
reversing device, but the above is simple and illustrates the 
scheme. The whole point is clearly to introduce a third and 
intermediate wheel which will, of course, reverse the dire*tion 
to any obtained by two gear wheels in mesh. As to the matter 
of ratios and the purpose of the gear-box, it has already been 
shown how we can obtain in practical form the drive for the 
‘ar on different pairs of gear-wheels. If the two permanent 
wheels were the same size, and the respective engaging 
pinions on the lay and main shafts were also alike in the 
number of teeth, no variation would be obtained, and for one 
revolution of the clutch the propellor shaft would turn once. 
Thus, all the reduction obtainable would be in the back axle— 
namely, the difference between the driving bevel pinion or 
worm and the driven crown wheel or worm wheel, according 
to the type of gearing used there. This would be quite in- 
suflicient. The gear-box is there to provide the needed range 
of speed ratios between engine and back road whecls. 

We must remember that, in all engineering, power and 
speed are inversely proportional. What one gains in power 
one loses in speed, and vice versa. On a car, for example, on 
the level a driver wants more speed than power, while ona 
hill more power is required than speed, and both are of course 
limited. For this reason, while for ordinary work the engine 
may be made to turn at anything from four to five times to 
one revolution of the back road wheel, in order to be able to 
tackle a severe hill it is necessary to provide means whereby 
a driver can run his engine at anything from seventcen to 
twenty revolutions to one of the back wheels, while manifestly 
intermediary ratios are of advantage. Here is the purpose 


of the gear-box, and the wheels on the lay shaft and the 
sliding one on the main shaft are designed accordingly. ‘The 
two shafts are always run parallel to each other, and the 


respective pairs of wheels must ef course always mesli pro- 
perly. Thus a small one on the lay shaft will be engaged with 
a large one on the main shaft, and so forth. ‘To gear up, 
large “ driver” and a small * follower” are employed. and 
vice versa. It is just the same ona pedal bicycle. The “driver 

is the forward chain sprocket to which is attached tl pedal 
cranks. If a rider’s feet are seen to be moving round Very 
fast and the machine is travelling comparatively slowly oD 
knows that the machine is low geared and good for powe!— 
that is up hills—but poor for speed. If, on the ether hand, his 
feet turn slowly and the bicycle travels fast it is high geared, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 








ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS. 








THE GOVERNOR’S ADDRESS. 





The Annual Court was held at Edinburgh on November 28th ; 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., Governor of the Bank, 
presiding. 

Before commencing the proceedings His Grace made reference 
to the great loss sustained by the Bank by the death on the previous 
day of Mr. Robert William Dundas, M.C., W.S., who had been 
a director since 1919 and chairman of the board since 1926, and who 
had rendered eminent services to the Institution. Mr. Dundas 
represented the fourth generation of his family in the direct line 
of succession who had held the office of director. His death, at an 
early age and in the midst of a distinguished career, was a great blow 
to his colleagues and to his many friends. He expressed the deep 
sympathy of all with his widow and children in their great sorrow. 

in moving the adoption of the Report His Grace said :— 

I presume it will be your pleasure that the Annual Report and 
Balance Sheet with the auditors’ report, which have now been in 
your hands for some days, shall be taken as read. The directors 
are pleased to be in the position again to submit a statement of so 
satisfactory a character. 

INCREASED Deposits. 

Dealing first with the liabilities, the deposits show an increase of 
well on for half a million pounds, bringing up the total to £44,674, LOL. 
When referring to the increase in deposits at our meeting a year 
ago the chairman spoke of its possible temporary character and, of 
course, in dealing with such large figures, there must always be a 
tendency to fluctuation. It is, however, gratifying to state that 
for the time being instead of any falling away there is a substantial 
further increase to record. 

ACCEPTANCES, 

We are also pleased to show a very substantial increase under the 
head of the bank's Acceptances, the amount of which has now 
reached £1,766,598. The note circulation shows little change from 
last year, and is necessarily atlected by the prevailing unemployment. 

Liguip CoNnpITIon. 

Turning now to the Assets it will be found that our liquid position 
presents the usual satisfactory aspect, the items representing cash 
and short rnoney being about the same as last year. 

INCREASE IN MERCANTILE BILts. 

There has been a reduction in our holding of British Government 
securities, this being set off by increases in our advances. Our 
holding of British Treasury bills, although also somewhat down, 
still amounted to the substantial sum of £2,145,000. On the 
other hand, the bank and trade bills in our portfolio show a large 
increase over last year. I have no doubt you will agree with the 
directors in considering this a satistactory feature. 

BaNnktnG CREDIT AND TRADE. 

Our advances on Cash, Credit and Current Accounts still tend to 
increase, and the figures in the balance sheet reflect the policy of the 
directors in endeavouring to meet in an adequate manner the 
demands of their trading, agricultural, and other customers. It will, 
I think, be admitted that advances of this character to an amount 
of nearly twenty-one millions form « material contribution to the 
trading and other credit requirements of the country. 

As regards our trading customers we are seeking to meet the 
axigencies of the present time, and are affording support to the 
difierent industries in all cases where the demands are legitimate. 
As you are no doubt aware it has been suggested, not without a 
measure of authoritative support in certain quarters, that steps 
should be taken towards the retorm of our monetary system with a 
view to providing additional banking credits, and so, it is claimed, 
restoring trade and reducing or doing away with unemployment, 
even at the cost of a measure of inevitable inflation. This is not 
the time nor the place to discuss such proposals. Dealing rather 
with facts as we know them it is perhaps suflicient to say here that 
in our experience in handling the affairs of this particular Bank 
we Know of no such deficiency of banking facilities as is suggested 
and we can truiy add that ail requests onNhe part %f our customers 
who can show a position entitiing them to reasonable banking accom- 
modation have been met. Indeed, in many Ynstances, owing to 
prevailing conditions, the tendency is for the banks to supply their 
eustomers with funds which to some extent are taking the place 
of that Capital which has been depleted by a succession ef difficult 


and unprofitable years. The other Banks have, no doubt, a similar - 


testimony to make. The causes of the prevailiing depression in 
certain of our industries are doubtless many and varied, but judging 
from our own observation the lack of banking credit in any proper 
sense does not appear to be one of them. 


A * Farmer’s Bank.” 

The Royal Bank of Scotland through its branches in important 
agricultural counties has always been a “ Farmer’s Bank * which has 
done its best to meet the proper needs of its farming clients—both 
large and small—and it is no exaggeration to say that without the 
aid afforded by the Scottish Banks over a long period of years 
farming in numerous instances could not have been carried on. 
I think it would be well that this should be kept in view in current 
discussions on this subject, which appear to reveal a lack of informa- 
tion as to the extent of the Banking accommodation in difterent 
forms accorded to the farming community in Scotland, and the 
consideration shown by the Banks, particularly in the trying times 
through which that important industry has been passing. 





Tue Trape OvT.ooKk. 

As regards the Trade outlook generally, although there are some 
good patches, and things would appear to be past the worst, it ig 
difficult at the moment to speak with much confidence of any 
positive improvement, especially in view of the condition of the 
heavy industries upon which so much depends. These, I am afraid, 
in a good many cases are either merely marking time, or contending 
against unremunerative prices. The position, however, as a while 
is not without elements of encouragement. It must always be 
remembered that our commercial history as a nation has been a 
long one, and just as we have passed through periods of serious 
depression in the past—-some of them possessing features in certain 
respects akin to those of the current situation, I do not doubt that 
with all the efforts that are being put forth to meet the special 
difficulties of the present period of transition we shall yet emerge 
successfully from our troubles. 

PROFITS AND APPROPRIATIONS. 

As you will see the Net Profits of the year, as shown after provid. 
ing for Bad and Doubtful Debts, as well as for contingencies, 
amounted to £502,560, which is fully £20,000 more than the Profits 
shown last year. The usual appropriations have been made to Bank 
Buildings and Pension Reserve Fund, and in all the circumstances 
the Directors have felt justified in recommending a Dividend for 
the Half-year at Christmas at the rate of Eighteen per cent. per 
annum which, with the Dividend of Sixteen per cent. paid 
at Midsummer for the previous Half-year makes a distribution for 
the year of Seventeen per cent., less Tax. After making these 
appropriations there is a balance of £112,560 to be carried to Rest, 
which has now reached the impressive figure of £2,795,787. 
With the continued growth of the Bank’s business it is, however, 
necessary to go on adding to its reserves, and now that the Dividend 
on our large capital has reached such a substantial level as Seventeen 
per cent. the Directors feel all the more that they must adhere to 
their policy of increasing the Rest and otherwise strengthening the 
Bank from year to year. You will be interested to know that 
the Dividend is distributed over no fewer than about 5,000 individual 
holdings of Stock, and many more persons than that number parti- 
cipate in the division, because of the considerable proportion of 
Trust holdings. 

Saati Deposir ACCOUNTS. 

The Scottish banks with a view to encouraging saving and thrift 
throughout the country have decided to open deposit accounts 
and supply pass books to depositors of small sums, allowing interest 
on the minimum monthly balance. No cheque operations will 
be allowed on such accounts—the balance of which is not to be 
increased by more than £200 in any one year. It is believed that 
these accounts with pass books will be preferred by depositors of 
small sums to the issue of deposit receipts, and they will afford 
new opportunities for saving—especially to people in country 
districts where there are no Savings Banks. 

1727—192 7. 

The “ history ” of the Bank was issued during the summer and 
met with a very favourable reception from the Press, as well °s 
from our numerous friends and correspondents at home and abroad. 

A Tuirp Brancu in Lonpon. 

A branch of the Bank has been opened in New Bond Street, 
London, where the Bank has acquired an excellent corner property, 
and it is pleasant to record that this new venture has already met 
with an encouraging measure of success. This now gives us three 
offices in London. 

THe Directorate. 

By the death of Lord Haig, who had been a Director since 1923, 
the Directors lost a much-valued colleague who had shown a 
warm interest in his work in connexion with the Bank. Lord 
Haig has left a record of imperishable service to the country and 
the world, and everyone associated in any way with the Bank 
has a feeling of deep pride that the name of so great a man appears 
in our Roll of Directors. We also greatly regret the death of Sir 
Henry Cook, who had served as an ordinary Director for thirty- 
seven years, and who during that long period had rendered much 
service of the highest value. Sir Henry Cook was highly esteemed 
by his colleagues who miss him greatly. : 

The Bank has had many links with the Parliament House in its 
Directorate in the past, and [ am sure the proprietors will regard 
with favour the appointment to the ordinary board of Mr. Alexander 
Maitland, K.C., whose election comes up for confirmation to-day. 

GROWTH AND STABILITY. 

The Bank is always forming new connexions, both at home and 
abroad. Our foreign business continues to develop on highly 
satisfactory lines. The Bank is a progressive concern with a 
constantly growing business, as is shown by the additions to its 
figures from year to year, and what is perhaps of more consequence 
that growth is always being accompanied by clements of additional 
stability. 

THANKS TO THE OFFICIALS AND STAFF. 

The Directors again desire to place on record their high apprecia- 
tion of the valuable services which the General Manager, Sir 
Alexander Wright, has rendered to the Bank. They would also 
extend their thanks to the officials and members of the Staff at Head 
Office, London, Glasgow, and Dundee, and all the other branches 
for their loyal and willing co-operation. 

APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND. 

With these observations I beg to propose that the Report now 
submitted, containing a Statement of the Accounts and Balance 
Sheet, be approved, and that out of the profits of the year a dividend 
at the rate of 18 per cent. per annum for the half-year, under 
deduction of tax, be now declared in conformity therewith. 

The Report was approved and the Governor, Deputy-Governor, 
Extraordinary Directors, and the retiring Ordinary Directors wero 
re-elected, and the Auditors were appointed for the ensuing year. 

. 
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the “ driver” or forward sprocket being large in relation to 
the “ follower ” or driven sprocket at the back. In the gear- 
box, since the lay shaft wheels are the ** drivers,” as compared 
to the ** followers” on the main shaft, the lowest gear ratio 
pair will consist of the smaliest wheel on the lay shaft and the 
largest one on the main shait, and so on with the other ratios. 
Take first or low gear, for instance, with the respective wheels 
engaged. It is clear that the one on the driving or lay shaft 
will make several revolutions, while the one turning the main 
shaft and the propellor shaft will make one, since the former 
has fewer teeth and less diameter than the latter. The lay 
shaft wheel is the one in connexion with the clutch and 
engine ; therefore, for one revolution of the main shaft wheel 
—that is the rear road wheels--the engine will turn a number 
of times. So power at the expense of vehicle speed will be 
obtained. The other ratios, two or three as the case may be, 
according to whether the gear-box is of the three or four-speed 
type, are correspondingly graduated up to top where the drive 
is direct from clutch to rear axle. On this speed the only 
reduction is that in the back axle drive, which in the normal 
car is about five to one. Here the bevel pinion being five 
times smaller than the crown wheel, it follows that since the 
“ driver” is the smaller of the two the gearing will be down, 
and that the engine will make five turns to one by the road 
wheels. 

Here the need for careful timing when changing gear with 
the ordinary box and where there is no free-wheel device 
will be seen, for when the speed lever is in neutral with the 
car in motion, the sliding wheels on the main shaft are being 
rotated by the road wheels—in other words by the vehicle 
speed—while the ones fixed on the lay shaft are governed by 
the engine and clutch speed. It is for this reason that if it is 
desired to change down early— that is, before the vehicle speed 
has slowed down to the approximate correct relative rate to 
engage the wheel on the lay shaft —it is needful to double- 
clutch, quickening up the lay shaft wheel by means of engine 
acceleration with the drive to the main shaft free. Changing 
early without this plan will mean that the respective gears 
which are to be engaged are revolving at such widely differing 
rates that the teeth will pass the gaps too quickly and grating 
without engagement will ensue. With speeds which approxi- 
mate it is clear that the wheels can be brought together and 
the teeth will be allowed to enter the spaces on the opposing 
wheel easily and without noise. Ina rather similar way, when 
starting a car, if the clutch is not held out until it comes to 
rest, or nearly so, before engaging low speed, the big wheel on 
the main shaft, which is stationary, will be brought up for 
engagement to the small wheel on the lay shaft while it is in 
motion. Hence a grunt or scrape. If the clutch has been 
allowed to come to rest, the wheels to be meshed will both be 
stationary. It is, of course, possible that in that position 
tooth may meet tooth, and in that case the clutch should be 
momentarily let in to give a turn or two to the lay shaft, and 
then put out and permitted to come to rest. The chances are 
that the teeth on one wheel will face spaces on the other and 
silent engagement can be made. Should tooth meet tooth 
again the procedure must be repeated. 

Your Moroning Corresronvent, 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to the Rev. K. II. Dunkley, 
85 Broad Street, Ludlow, for the following :— 


Questions on Eastern Christendom 

1. From what cities do the four ancient Eastern Patriarchates 
derive their names ? 

2. What Patriarch, beside the Bishop of Rome, has the title of 
Pope ? 

3. What is a Uniate Church ? 

4. What body of Christians still observes the Sabbath as well as 
Sunday ? 

5. Who are the Copts ? 

6. What is the religion of Abyssinia ? 

. § When did Moscow become a Patriar hate ? 

8. Who first preached the Gospel in Cyprus ? 

9. What is the religion of (a) Croats and Slovenes, (b) Serbs ? 

10. From what year does the present schism between East and 
West date ? 

11. At what Council was the schism temporarily repaired ? 
Give date. 

12. What is an Iconostasis ? 

13. At what age is the rite of Confirmation administered in 
Eastern churches ? 


Answers will be found on page 832, 


Finance—Public & Private 


Unemployment 


At the risk of being regarded as ultra-orthodox, I should 
like to make a few observations with regard to certain 
aspects of the present problem of unc mployment. It is 
noticeable that in a good many quarters the suggestion is 
now being put forward that the trade depression in certain 
industrics and unemployment could be greatly relieved 
by the problem being handled from the standpoint of 
monetary policy, and one eminent economist has not 
hesitated to suggest that a change in monetary policy 
would produce remarkable results. In one and all of these 
suggestions, I think it is fair to say that the proposals, 
stripped of all superfluous matter, resolve themselves into 
an artificial increase in purchasing power— in other words, 
into proposals for inflation varying only in degree. 
A Pertinent Point. 

It would be well, in fact, if the problem of unemploy- 
ment were treated in less general and more concrete form. 
What I mean is that whenever we speak of the figures of 
unemployment or refer to trade depression, we should be 
specific and state precisely the industries which are de- 
pressed and the industries in which unemployment is rife ; 
otherwise our remedies in the shape of credit or currency 
expansion may easily do an amount of harm in some 
directions more than offsetting any possible temporary 
relicf given to the depressed industries. More than that, 
however, unless we frankly face the problem in concrete 
fashion, we cannot hope to deal with it in either a scientific 
or successful manner, 

Tur “Core Ati” Pint. 

We seem nowadays to live in times when certain of the 
economists endeavour to provide their own particular 
pill calculated to cure all ills from which the country is 
suffering. It is useless to plead with such that prosaic, 
practical matters such as ceconomy in National Expendi- 
ture, an overhauling of industrial organization in one 
direction, a scrapping of plant in another, a writing down 
of capital in another, longer hours and a removal of trade 
restrictions in another, may be required, the reply fron 
these modern economic scientific experts is tha 
this particular pill is swallowed, it will be found to cope 
with all evils to which Great Britain may be heir to in 
these difficult days of post-War problems, : 


} 
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An Urcent Prose x. 


In saying this it must not be supposed that T am un- 
mindful of the urgency of a certain aspect of the unem- 
ployment problem. On the contrary, I should agr 
that matters had already been allowed to drift too far 
without adequate attention. Unfortunately, however, 
we live in times when the tendeney is to seck relicf along 
the lines of least resistance and when Governments 
would rather raise in loans many millions for relict 
works than economize in National Expenditure or pub- 
licly discourage the determination of the community to 
require something above the pre-War standard of comfort 
without contributing the additional amount of strenveus 
Jabour. For, strangely enough, although our modern 
economists profess to believe in the doctrine of the 
exchange of goods and services, they have no comments 
to make upon the determination on the part of the com- 
munity from 1918 onwards to disregard the economic 
effects of the War which obviously necessitated an enor- 
mous export of goods and services on our part for many 
years to come, which exports, however, could not possibly 
be achieved without a reduction in costs of production, 
to be achieved either by a lower wage or by increased 
hours and efficiency in working. Apart from the few 
industrious workers, the plain fact is that less and 
not more work is performed since the War, and fewer 
and not more hours of labour are put in, and when 
in addition it is remembered that a policy has been pur- 
sued of taxing the capital resources of the country nof 
only to a breaking point but to the point of discouraging 
individual enterprise, it is no matter for surprise that 
certain industries should be depressed. 
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PRACTICAL PROPOSALS. 

I have, however, rather strayed from the main point 
which I wanted to emphasize in this brief article— 
namely, that before we come to a consideration of tam- 

ring with our banking and monetary system and using 
inflation as a means for a temporary artificial expansion in 

urchasing power, would it not be better to take a few 
industries separately where depression and unemploy- 
ment are the most acute and discover once and for all how 
far those particular troubles are traceable to causes wholly 
removed from monetary policy and, therefore, requiring 
remedies of a special rather than general character such 
as that expressed in any kind of inflation. If investiga- 
tion of the troubles in these industries can be traced 
mainly to matters connected with monetary policy it will 
then be time to look in that direction for the remedial 
measures. If, however, there are other and more direct 
causes then let them also be faithfully dealt with. At 
present there is far too great a tendency to indulge in 
theories with regard to the problem of Unemployment 
as a whole, instead of inquiring first in what industries 
the unemployment is most pronounced, and second, what 
are the causes responsible for present conditions in those 
particular industries. 
Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


GOVERNMENT MaTurRING DEBT. 
Apart from English Railway stocks where a further decline 
has to be recorded, the Stock markets during the past week 
have presented a fairly cheerful appearance. The fortnightly 
settlement in the previous week was concluded without a 
disclosure of any serious difficulties, though one or two 
positions had to be arranged and taken over. The gilt-edged 
market has been quite steady, though there has been rather a 
pause in activities such as frequently takes place when the 
market is on the tip-toe of expectation with regard to a 
Conversion Loan. As I have already mentioned in these 
columns, the Government has a large amount of maturing 
Debt to deal with at the beginning of next year and, in view 
of the favourable conditions usually created by the distribution 
of the War Loan dividends as on December Ist, the market is 
quite prepared for the issue of a Conversion prospectus at any 
moment. In the Industrial section there has been a good deal 
of activity during the week, but movements now are of a very 
irregular character, and it looks as though activity in the near 
future might be confined to a few specialities with probable 
sensational movements in those particular shares, but with less 
activity in the market as a whole. 
* * * * 
Many New Loans. 

Activity in new Capital issues continues to be a striking 
feature of the situation and, in particular, a feature during 
the last week or two has been the increase in Loans of a foreign 
character. Some ten days ago we had the Bulgarian Loan for 
£1,800,000 in this country in 7} per cents. at the price of 96, 
but although the yield at that price was over 7} per cent. and 
the Loan was twice covered, premium hunters were strongly 
in evidence and the scrip has fallen to a small discount owing 
to realizations. At the moment of writing, the prospectus is 
on the eve of making its appearance of City of Munich Loan 
for £1,625,000 in 6 per cent. Sterling Bonds at the price of 
94 per cent., the stock being in registered form. The Bulgarian 
Loan was brought out by Messrs. J. Henry Schroder and Co. 
and the City of Munich is being handled by Messrs. Lazard 
Brothers. Next week a further issue is expected under the 
auspices of Messrs. J. Henry Schroder in the shape #7 a 6 per 
cent. Sterling Loan for Hamburg Waterworks, the amount 
being £1,000,000 and the terms being such as to give a yield 
to the investor of about 63 per cent. A feature of the issue 
will be that in case of liquidation of the company by default 
or otherwise all liabilities are to be assumed by the City of 
Hamburg. Finally, the interesting issue is also being made 
this week of a Southern Rhodesian Loan for £2,006,000 in 
4} per cents. at 97, this latter, of course, being a Trustee 
security. 

* * * * 
A Goop Bank Report. 

The Royal Bank of Scotland may fairly be regarded as 
one of the best examples of progressive banking, tempered 
with such conservatism as to ensure that any expansion in 
activities and profits has not been secured at the expense 
of liquidity in the balance sheet. Thus, on the present 
occasion the further increase in the dividend for the whole 
year from 16 to 17 per cent. is found to be abundantly justified 
by the general character of the annual Report, the net profit 
having amounted to £503,000 as compared with £482,000, 
while before paying the increased dividend, a further amount 





of £112,561 is placed to the Rest, or Reserve Account, raising 
that fund to £2,795,788, or more than £250,000 in excess of 
the capital. In addition, £30,000 is placed to Pension Reserve 
Fund and £20,000 to Premises Account. The balance sheet 
itself gives evidence of an expansion in activity, Deposits 
having risen moderately during the year, while there is an 
increase of over £600,000 under the head of Acceptances, the 
present total, however, of £1,767,000 still constituting only 
a fair proportion to the total of Deposits. The Cash and Money 
at Call stand at over £11,600,000 while British Government 
Securities figure for £11,032,000 and, of the total of Bills 
discounted, amounting to £5,824,968, as much as £2,145.000 
is in British Treasury Bills. A further good feature in the 
balance sheet is that, out of a total expansion of about 
£1,000,000 in Advances, only £100,000 is represented by an 
increase in Loans on Stocks. The report, in fact, fully 
sustains the high reputation enjoyed by the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, both north and south of the Tweed. 
* * * * 
British OVERSEAS BANK. 

The latest annual report of the British Overseas Bank Ltd. 
is a good one, showing, in fact, a new high record of profits. 
A year previous there was a trifling setback in profits, but 
this year the total of £150,615 is the best yet recorded, and the 
dividends of 6 per cent. on the “A” and “ B” shares are 
again reported. For the past three years there has been a 
steadiness of profit-earning power suggesting stabilized con- 
ditions in that respect, but on the other hand the balance 
sheet is also suggestive of further improvement in the 
future, a considerable increase being shown in general activi- 
ties, the total resources standing at £10,936,355 against 
£8,592,482 a year ago. Not the least interesting feature 
of the balance sheet is the rise of just over £1,000,000 in the 
deposits which now stand at £4,588,988. In Acceptances, 
too, there is a rise from £2,837,753 to £4,089,166. In all 
respects the balance sheet discloses a strong position. 

* * * * 
De BEERs. 

In view of the unrestricted sale of diamonds won from 
alluvial deposits, now, however, controlled by the Precious 
Stones Act, shareholders of De Beers Consolidated had looked 
for a marked reduction in results for the year, and the Report 
shows that the amount brought from the Diamond Account 
was only £3,311,780 against £4,313,674. Therefore, the 
Directors have had recourse to the Dividend Reserve Fund 
to the extent of £450,000 before paying the final dividend of 
5s. per share making 15s. per share for the year against 30s. 
per share for the previous year. This distribution was fully 
equal to expectations, and while the appropriation just 
referred to involves the whole amount standing to the Dividend 
Fund, the balance of profit for the year is sufficient to permit 
an addition of £550,000 to the General Reserve against 
£250,000 last year, so that on balance the Reserves have 
been strengthened. The effect of recent overproduction from 
alluvial sources is, the Directors state, still evident in the 
congested state of the Diamond Market, but the Precious 
Stones Act appears now to be having a steadying influence. 

(Continued on Page xiv.) 


at death can be pro- 

£5 OOO vided for £75 a year 
9 from age 30. If the 

propeser waits till age 50, it needs £157 10s. a 
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Make the provision now. 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS for the Twelve Months ended the 30th June, 1928, 


To be submitted to Shareholders at the Fortieth Ordinary General Meeting to be held on the 7th December, 1928. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


GENTLEMEN,— Your Directors beg to submit their Fortieth Annual Report, Balance 
Bheet at 30th Junc, 1928, Profit and Loss Account for the year ended Juth June, 


1928, and Appropriation Account, 30th June, 1928. 


8. 
The unappropriated balance at 30th June, 1927, was 
Transferred from Dividend Reserve Fund .. 
During the year the Diamond Account amounted to 
Add to this the following :-— 
Interest and Dividends on Investments - 536,547 12 
Protits realised on sale of Investments .. o 19,664 10 
Income from other sources es ~ o- 32,155 12 


Deduct Expenditure as follows :-— 


Mining Expenditure | on 4 = 742 11 


Farms and Landed roperty E xpenditure o- 1,440 7 
Donations and Relief 17,508 8 
Allowances to retired E mpl ryees, amounts paid 
during anpual leave, and contributions to 
Provident Fund o os os oe 96,580 17 
Directors’ Fees - oe o ~ 20,622 19 
Salaries— Head Office = xia + 29,724 12 
General Charges—Kimberley and London os 69,157 18 
Interest on Debentures and on Capital of Leased 
Companies es es -- 169,989 15 
Sinking Fund for r p ayment « f Debentures e 104,131 2 
Leaving a halance of 2 “a oe ~ 


Which has been dealt with as follow 
Union of South Africa Income Tax 321,970 19 
Appropriated for General Fund os - 550,000 0 
Dividends 

Preference Shareholders 





- - 


800.000 0 O 


d. 


£ 8. 
347,624 6 
450,000 0 0O 


3,311,780 9 2 


7 
10 
9 





588,367 16 2 





£4,697,772 11 8 


— 1,707,898 12 9 








Jun 


48 8 1396 loads. 





881, 902 “ 





Deferred Shareholders .. 545,257 0 O 
nitotnecme OES © 
Balance wnappropriated oe ~ ae o- 
The Stock of Blue Ground and Lumps on the Floors at 80th 
follows :— 
De Beers Mine oo o. o- ~ - 
Wesselton Mine .. o- oe o os. 
Bultfontein Mine .. oo oo ee o 
Dutoitspan Mine .. ~ oo o ~- 
TOTAL .. ~- o- o 1,72 





The Company has paid during the year the usual dividend « 
Preference Shareholders, and an interir 





25,7 


2,989,873 18 11 








45 19 11 


chante 


i¢, 1028, Was as 


96 leads. 


4 20s. per share to 
dividend of 10s. per share to Deferred Share- 


holders. Your Directors have decided to declare a final dividend of 5s. per share 


on the Deferred Shares for the year ended 30th June, 1928. 


4n event of outstanding importance to the diamond industry since the date of 
last year’s report was the promulgation of the Precious Stones Act, under which 


very wide powers are vested in the Government to enable 


it, if necessary, to take 


steps to prevent reckless over-production and sales of alluvial diamonds regardless 


of the demands of the market. The 


passing of this Act had a steadying influence, 


but notwithstanding this the effect of over-production from alluvial sources in the 
past is still evident in the co ng gested state of the market, and in consequence the 
Accounts for the year revea! decreased sales of diamonds in comparison with those 


oi the previous year. 


During the period Ist July to 31st December, 1927, the Company delivered to the 
yudicate diamonds to the value of £462,420 in excess of the quota which accrued 


: it in terms of the Sales Agreement with the Syndicate. 


This additional amount, 


which is included in the Diamond Account, represented the quota of the Premier 


(Transvaal) Diamond Mining Company 


. Limited, for the pe riod mentioned, and the 


right to deliver it was purchased from that Company with the approval of the Govern- 


ment. 


Explosives and Industries, 
the share capital of that Company. 


The Company has received during the year a dividend of £125,000 from African 
Limited, being 10 per cent. on its holding of one-half of 


A report by the General Manager will be submitted at the Meeting. 
In terms of € lause 84 (c) of the Company’s Articles of Association, three Directors 


retire, namely : 
Mr. A. G. W. Compton, 
Sir David Harris, 
Sir Frank Meyer, 

but, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


A. G. W. COMPTON, 


F. HIRSCHHO 


RN, 




















E. OPPENHEIMER, Directors. 
KIMBERLFY, W. PICKERING, 
15th October, 1928, A. VIALLATE, 
BALANCE SHEET, 30th June, 1928. 
Capital Authorised : £ 8. d. £ 8. d 
800,000 Preference Shares at £2 10s. 0d. each.. 2,000,000 0 O 
1,100,000 Deferred Shares at £2 10s. Od. each = .. 2,750,000 0 O 
£4,750,000 0 0 
Capital Issued : 
800,000 Preference Shares at £2 10s. 0d. each.. 2,000,000 0 0O 
1,090,514 Deferred Shares at £2 10s. Od. each | 2:726,285 0 
— 4,726,285 0 0 


De Beers 43° South African Exploration Deben- 
tures, secured by Mortgage of Assets purchased 
from the London and South African Exploration 
Company, Limited, redeemable by Ist January, 
1930 .. és oe - 

Appropriation ‘for Stabiliment of the Diamond 
Trade, invested in other Diamond Mining Com- 


panies and Kindred Interests oe oe oo 
Reserves (per contra) ; 
General Fund ee .. £2,770,640 @ 9 
Redemption Fund: South 
African E ee Deben- 
tures ° o- 1,417,014 10 11 


Blue Ground Stocks 30th June, 1928, at ound ea 276.561 13 


Current Liabilities : 





Loans and Open. Accounts “ er 887,563 5 @ 
Unclaimed Dividends and Sundries ge os 65,137 17 4 
Interest on Debentures accrued to date os 86, 798 12 9 
Commissioner for Inland Revenue—Union of 

South Africa ‘ 322,045 16 0 


Commissioners of Ink and Revenue 
Commissioner of Taxes ° 
Preference Shareholders .. or e ee 400,000 ( 
Deferred Shareholder e» 545,257 





o* ? ‘? 


Gre at ‘Britain 2,294 11 O 
Southern Rhodesia . 1,074 18 0 


1,635,495 0 0 


2,573,841 16 0 


4,464,216 5 0 


1,760,172 0 4 




















£ s. d. £ se. &, 
Balance transferred from Appropriation Account 772,645 19 11 
Contingent Liability : The Company has guaran. 
teed the repayment of, and interest on, 
£1,123,650 of 5}°, First Mortgage Debenture 
Stock, being the unredeeme a portion at 
30th June, 1928, of an issue of £1,250,000 made 
by the Cape Explosives Works, Limited, 
Somerset West, Cape Province. Nobel Indus- 
tries, Limited, have indemnified De Beers 
Consolidated Mines, Limited, to the extent of 
half this contingent liability. 
£1 2.656 1 3 
Property : £ s. d £ s. d. 
Claims and other Mining Interests ; 3,161,123 2 Y 
Investments in other Diamond Mining Com- 
panies and Kindred Interests .. vs os 2,943,29 8 6 
Estates and Farms - Sa ‘ 1,828,926 18 10 
Machinery, Permanent Works, Buildings and 
Stores ~ oe ee o- o oe 1 0 
— v4 4 | 
Investments in Stocks and Shares oo o z 6 10 
Reserve Investments (Per Contra): 
Investments representing General and Debenture 
Redemption Funds at Market Prices 30th June, 
1928, or under ee a ‘ .. 4,187,654 11 8 
Blue Ground on Floors : 
1,725,796 loads at cost deposited on Floors .. 276,561 : 
216 5 0 
Live Stock oa se “6 ss os o 63 8 4 
Debtors, Special Investments and Cash: 
Open Accounts ae o% am o «- 160,495 12 3 
Short Loans oy ‘ - a 785,000 VU U 
Fixed Deposit with the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Limited : 253,498 5 11 
Special Investmeuts at Ma irket Prices 30th June, 
1928, or under . oe < ‘ 15 0 
Cash at Bankers aud in hand - o~ e 17 10 
—— 2 111 0 
Diamonds on Hand o o ~~ o 1 0 0 
£1 2,656 1 3 
D. HARRIS, y < 
F. HIRSCHHORN, s 7" 
To the Sharcholders of De Beers Consolidated Mines, 
We have cxamined the above Balance Sheet with the ind 
Company, including the Audited returns of the London r Otl 
obtained ali the information and explanations we have required. Pre 
records have been kept, and in our opinion the above e Balas e Sheet is 
up so as to exhibi?w true and correct view of the state of the Comp: 
30th June, 1928, accomling to the best of our inf ration and the expla: 


to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 
HOWARD PIM & HARI 


” . 
SALISBURY, BEATON & RAYNHAM yAuad 


KIMBERLEY, 15th Ocier, 192s. 





lors. 





PROFIT AND £0SS ACCOUNT for the Year ending 30th June, 1928. 





—— 





Dr. 
To Mining Expenditure ee 26 os i a 
Expenditure on Farms, Landed ey. and Kimbe 
Alexandersfontein Electric Railway ; ° 
Charges: Salaries, ete., Head Office, £ 29,7 724 12s. 5d. : 


rley- 


General 


£ s. d. 


1,198,742 11 1 


1,440 7 9 





73,597 
104.131 2 1 


2,192,249 12 7 


” Charges, £43,955 19s. ‘Lid. Legai E xpenses, £1,821 10s. 5d. ; 
Donations and Relief, £17,508 8s. 3d.; Compensation, 
£3,023 Os. 1ld.; Auditors’ Fees, £1,700 Os. Od.; Directors’ 
Fees, £20,622 19s. 10d.; Employees’ Provident Fund, Com- 
pany’s Contribution, £27,888 3s. 1¢ London Transfer 
Office—Net Expenses, £15,687 7 7s. 1d.; Allowances to Retired 
Employees, £49,294 lls. 10d.; Amounts paid to — 
during Annual Leave, £19, 398 Is. 10d. ~~ os 

»» Interest on Capital of Leased Companies oo o- o 

», Interest on Debentures ‘ ~ ~ o 

», Sinking Fund for Repayment of Debentures 2 ~ o- 

», Balance carried to Appropriation Account ~ ~ o- 


£3,900,148 5 4 





Cr. 
By Diamond Account 


»» Interest and Divide nds on Investments after "adjustment ot 


Reserve and Special Investments to Market Pric« 


at 30th June, 19238 ee oe o a o< 
, Sundis Receipts oe o os o- o- ~ 
” Transfer Fees oe o ~- + 
* Profits Realised on ‘Investments .. ~ o o 


~ 


es, or under, 


636,547 12 7 
30,368 9 3 

1737 3 6 
19,664 10 10 


£3,900.148 5 4 








APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT, 30th June, 1928. 

Dr. & 8. d. FA 8. d, 
To Union of South Africa Income Tax: 

Normal Tax ve o o 821,970 19 0 
»» Reserves : General Fund 6a skid a 650,000 0 O 
», Preference Dividend Account : 10s. per share on 

800,000 shares payable to Shareholders regis- 

tered at 31st December, 1927, declared 13th 

December, 1927. 400,000 0 O 

10s. per share on *300;000 shares payable t o 

Shareholders registered at 30th June, 1928, 

declared 18th June, 1928 o* ee . 400, 000 0 0 


, Deferred Dividend Account : 10s. per share on 
1,090,514 shares payable to Shareholders regis- 
tered at 30th June, 1928, declared 18th dune, 
1928 e ‘ 

, Balance carried to Balance Sheet a e 


— 800,000 0 0 











CR £ s, @ 

By Balance unappropriated 30th June, 1927 ., + of 347,624 6 4 
» Dividend Reserve Fund *. ee ee ¢ 450.000 0 0 
» Balance transferred from Profit and Loss Account - 2,192,249 12 7 
£2,989,.873 18 11 

— . 
E. F. RAYNHAM, Secretary. 
KIMBERLEY, 15th October, 1928. W. M. MILLER, Chief Accountant, 
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Some REMARKABLE DIVIDENDS. 

Not the least interesting among recent dividend announce- 
ments have been the almost sensational profit statements by 
such companies as British Commercial Products and Finance 
Co. Ltd.,.and the London Tin Syndicate. As regards the 
former company, the net profit of £251,000 was more than 
double that for the previous year, although a part of the new 
capital was only available for half of the year. The bonus on 
the ordinary shares of 1s. 6d. per share shows an increase of 
50 per cent. and the bonus on the deferred shares of 111-1d. 
is up by 200 per cent. Moreover, this bonus is after paying 
a dividend on the deferred shares of 128} per cent. and also 
after transferring £24,272 to a special Reserve Account and 
£41,559 to the General Reserve Account. The company 
is now making a fresh issue of capital to its present shareholders 
on terms constituting a bonus. 


* * * * 
Lonpon TiN SYNDICATE. 
There has been a good deal of activity of late both in Tin 
end in Tin shares, and one of the leading concerns in the 





a 


~ 





Anglo-Oriental group, namely, the London Tin Syndicate 
has published a good Report for the last year, the available 
balance for appropriation of £220,432 comparing with £141,474 
for last year. After paying a dividend at the rate of 40 per 
cent. there is an increase in the carry forward from £29,671 to 
£60,432. The General Reserve of £500,000 is now equivalent 
to the issued capital, while other Reserves amount to £150,000, 
* * 


BREWERY PRoriIrts. 

Notwithstanding bad trade in the North, Brewery profit; 
in that district, judging from the last Report of Peter Walker 
(Warrington) and Robert Cain and Sons, Ltd., have in no 
way suffered. The Report for the past financial year slows 
a profit of £548,000, or about £10,000 above the previous 
year. These profits include, however, dividends on invest- 
ments, mostly, of course, in Peter Walker and Son, Warrington 
and Burton, Ltd. After paying a dividend of 7} per cent, 
and placing £50,000 to Reserve and £5,000 to Staff Super- 
annuation, the carry forward is £66,000 against £53,000. 


A, WK. 








THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1919. 
Report by the Board of Directors to the Ninth Annual General Meeting of Shareholders to be held in the Bank Premises, 33, Gracechurch Street (Lombard Court) 


London, E.C. 3, on Tuesday, the Fourth 


The Directors submit to the Shareholders the Balance Sheet of the Bank, as at 31st October, 1928, and Profit and Loss Account, together with copy of the Auditors 


Certiticate. 


The Profit, after allowing rebate of interest and providing for all bad and doubtful debts, and Income Tax, for the year ended 31st October, 1928, 


amounts to ee ee oe oe ~- ~- - ~ - 
Balance available from last account .. - - ~ o oe ~ 


Making a total of .. 


Interim Dividend paid on the “ A” Ordinary ‘Shares at the rate of Six per cent. per annum (less Tncome Tax) for the Hali-yeur ended 30th April, 


1928, and Income Tax thereon .. . oo ee - ~- 
Leaving a Balance of oe oe ee 7 ~ ~- o ~ ~- 

which has been appropriated as follows : 
In payment of a Dividend on the “ A” Ordin: 





day of December, 1928, at 12 noon. 


£150,614 18 0 


o- ~- - o- oe - - - - - 


~ ~ - - - ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 57,937 O1L 
“£208,201 15 il 

os oe o. oe oe ee ~ ~ - = 30,000 

o- ~ -- - ~- - ~ ~ oe eo £178,201 13 IL 


ary Shares at the rate of Six per cent. per annum (less Income Tax) for the Half-year 


ended 31st October, 1928, which together with Income Tax thereon amounts to ee as ae o0 os oe £30,000 0 0 
In payment of a Dividend on the “ B” Ordinary Shares at the rate of Six per cent. per annum (less Income Tax) for the Year 


ended 3lst October, 1928, which together with Income Tax thereon amounts to., 


To Reserve Fund .. es es oe ~ - ~ ~ ~ o- 
To Reduction of Premises Account ee ee oe oe o ~ ~ 
Leaving a Net Balance to be carried forward to next year of .. eo ~ 


The Directors retiring by rotation are Sir George E. May, K.B.E., and The Hon. Henry D. McLaren, (.B.E., who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


60,000 0 0 


s a se a me! ae 25,000 0 0 
~- o ~- ~ ~- o- ~- 5,000 O O 
a. a a a a Oe 68,201 18 11 


————._ £178,201 18 ll 


The Auditors, Messrs. George A. Touche & Co., and Messrs. McClelland, Ker & Co., also retire, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-appointment 
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_ BALANCE SHEET, 31st OCTOBER, 1928. _ 





By Order of the Board, A. E. THORNE, Secreta 








ai ‘ LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Capital :—Authorised : ‘eats fm ths P anke 992 621 8 § 
300,000 “A” Ordinary Sharesof£5each  .. on in +. £1,500,000 0 0 Sm oe naan ny “ cuates sa ex bia oe poe ap . a 
300,000 “ B” Ordinary Shares of £5 each oo ce en ASORGD © @ | Money ot Col ond Short Notice 22 wes we 100,71 1 A 
400,000 Shares of £5 each which may be issued in whole or in part Balances with Bankers Abroad o oo oo ~ 270,244 4 
as‘ A” or “ B” Ordinary Shares ~ ~ ~ - 2,000,000 0 0 Bills Discounted. . o ~ o o o ~ 857,965 6 
cpeecenetnrnemaninenenest Government Securities .. ae ee ari it a oo 255,269 14 0 
5,000, P . P P ia 
Subscribed and Paid in Full: £5,000,000 0 0 Other Investments, including Shareholding Interests in Foreign eS ets 
200,000 “ A” Ordinary Shares of £5 each o~ o « £1,000,000 0 0 Banks wy “9 wis oy thy re = = 581,775 ; 
200,000 “ B” Ordinary Shares of £5 each os ~ ~ 1,000,000 0 0 Advances to Customers and other Accounts ee ~- - 2,335,360 1 9 
—— Liability of Customers for Acceptances, etc. (per contra) .. e» 4,089,165 12 4 
i £2,000,000 0 © | Premises Account 344,239 0 2 
Current Deposit and other Accounts os o oo e- 4,588,987 15 4 ° = - 7 a ~ ss re 
Reserve Fund ee ee os oe ee o ~ 200,000 0 0 
Acceptances, ete., for account of Customers (per contra) «+ 4,089,165 12 4 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account ee ae ee oo 53,201 18 11 
{NoTe.—Centingent Liability on account of E. lorsements on 
Bills discounted, £858,592.) 
£10,936,3535 6 7 £10,936,355 6 7 
ae - PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 31st October, 1928. a 
Dr. ( 
Io Interim Dividend on the “ A” Ordinary Shares at the rate of By Balance brought forward .. ‘a aa on in Po £57,587 OU IL 
Six per cent. per annum, and Income Tax thereon .. oo £30,000 0 0 . 
» Final Dividend on the “ A” Ordinary Shares at the rate of 
Six per cent. per annum, and Income Tax thereon .. ‘ ee 30,000 0 0 » Net Profit, after allowing rebate of Interest and providing for 
» Dividend on the “ B Ordinary Shares at the rate of Six pe all Bad and Doubtful Debts, and Income Tax, for the year 
cent. per annum, and Income Tax thereon .. o oo 60,000 0 0 ended 3ist October, 1928 oo o~ ~ o ~ 150,614 13 0 
»» Reserve Fund a te a ey ah, Oke ee ee ; 
», ‘Reduction of Premises Account .. - - ~- o- 5,000 0 0 
» Balance carried to Balance Sheet ~- - o ~ 58,201 18 11 
£208,201 18 11 £208,201 13 1 








CHURCHILL, Chairman. 
ARTHUR C, D. GAIRDNER, Deputy Chairman and Managing Director. 
HENRY D. McCLAKEN, Director, 


A. EK. THORNE, Secretary. 
¥. J. SULLIVAN, Accountant. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books of the Bank. 

We have satistied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange, and have verified the Securities. 

We have obtained all the information and explanations which we have required, and are of th: opinion that the Balance Sheet is properiy drawn up, so as to exhibit a 
true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, according to the best of our information and tie explanations given to us and as shown by the Books of the Bank. 


London, E.C. 
23rd November, 1928, 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. VISCOUNT CHURCHILI, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 

ARTHUR ©. D. GAIRDNER, Deputy Chairman and Managing Director. 
Sir JAMES CAIRD, Bart. The Hon. HENRY D. McLAREN, C.B.E. 
NIGEL L. CAMPBELL. The Hon. BERNARD ROLLO, 
Sir GEORGE E. MAY, K.B.E. DUDLEY WARD, C.B.E, 


ADVISORY DIRECTORS. 
Sir ARTHUR A. HAWORTH, Bart. NORMAN L. HIRD. 


Rh. T. HINDLEY, EDGAR HORNE, 
Sir HARRY McGOWAN, K.B.E, 





Chartered 
Accountants. 
Auditors. 


GEORGE A. TOUCHE & CO., 
McCLELLAND, KER & CO., 


MANAGERS. 
F. 0. A. SPEED. 
R. STEPHENSON, 
DUDLEY WARD, C.B.E. 
DEPUTY MANAGER AND SECRETARY. 
A. E. THORNE. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 
H. W. GURNEY, Chief Operator. 
ACCOUNTANT. CONTROLLER. 
Ir, J. SULLIVAN, c. T. JAMES, 


AUDITO 
GEORGE A, TOUCHE & COMPANY, 
»ndon, 


WILLIAM DEAN. 
H. HOPKINS. 


RS. 
McCLELLAND, KER & COMPANY, 
Glasgow, 


Tc 





